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THE NEW... 
RAILWAY BILL. | 


AST s summer when Mr. Asquith at the very last moment 
succeeded in establishing peace between the railway 
companies and their servants then on strike, it was 
generally understood that the companies were promised 
the equivalent to the increase of wages granted to the 

men. We may assume that it is in fulfilment of the promise 
then given that the new Railway Bill has been introduced into 
the House of Commons. It is a Government measure presented 
by Mr. Sydney Buxton, supported by Mr. Attorney-General 
and Mr. Robertson. Mr. Buxton has promised that due notice shall 
be given of the second reading, so that those desirous of criticising 
it may have abundance of opportunity to doso. But the Bill 
appears to be seriously meant, and will probably become law 
before the end of the session. Incidentally, it raises several 
questions of great public importance, especially that regarding 
the source from which the increase of the railway men’s wages 
shall be met. Some people hold that it should be supplied from 
the treasuries of the various companies, but their answer is that 
the return on capital invested in railways is already so small, 
that were further calls to be made upon the profits, capital 
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would be turned away altogether. The only method they 
possess of increasing revenue is by raising the rates, and the 
power to do this is offered them by the Bill before us. There 
has been no legislation touching on this question since 1894, 
and it was then laid down as a safeguard against excessive 
railway rates, that before making an increase the railway 
companies should satisfy their customers that it was reasonable. 
The most important clause in the new Bill is one that absolutely 
upsets this arrangement. Very great objection is taken to the 
second clause of the Bill, especially to the sentence, “it shall 
lie on the complainant, notwithstanding anything in the said 
section, to prove that the increase is unreasonable.” 

Our concern here is that of the allied interests of horticulture 
and agriculture, and we propose to ask how they are going to be 
affected by this clause. They dislike it extremely ; chiefly because 
they happen to be almost the worst organised of any occupations, 
and are, consequently, unable to make their influence felt as it 
should be. Supposing that a railway rate is raised on them, 
how are they to show its unreasonableness ? Perhaps it would 
be advisable to incorporate in the Bill a definition of the word 
“unreasonable” ; but we may assume it to mean a rate which is 
not necessary for the purpose of ensuring an adequate profit. 
Now, from the outside it is difficult to prove this. The facts are 
in the possession of the railway companies, and are not available 
to the general public. How are the farmers and gardeners 
to ascertain the cost of carriage or the value of an increase in 
the rate? They have no means of doing so, and the significance 
of this is that if the Bill be allowed to pass, then the cost of 
raising the wages of the railway men will fall almost entirely 
upon husbandry. A complication is that the farmer and the 
gardener cannot pass on the additional cost to the consumer 
as other trades have been able to do. The price of their goods 
is fixed by that of imported products. To take an example, 
in a few weeks’ time fruit-farmers will vividly realise that 
cherries of Kent and Buckingham will not be sold at their 
intrinsic value, but at a price determined by that of the French 
cherries, which are poured into London just before the English 
cherry has ripened. This is only one instance of what is likely 
to happen all along the line. If the railway rates are raised, 
horticulture and agriculture will be taxed in order to give the 
companies better dividends and the men better wages. This 
clause of the Bill then must be considerably modified before it 
can be made acceptable. 

Considerable objection is also taken to Section: III., which 
gives power to the railway companies to increase what is called 
an experimental rate. The clause is to the effect that if the rail- 
way companies show that an increase is only a partial restoration 
of a rate which has been experimentally reduced, and is being 
restored, “it shall lie on the complainant, notwithstanding 
anything in the section, to prove that the increase is unreason- 
able.”” The language used here leaves much to be desired. In 
a sense, indeed in the sense of the language used in the Bill, all 
railway rates may be described as experimental, and there is 
no real means of opposing their increase granted in this section. 
In the Bill drawn up by the Joint Railway and Parliamentary 
Committee the clause is more reasonably put. This clause 
gives the companies power to adopt special trial rates and says 
that the company may within three months after the expiration 
of the experimental period, or, with the consent of the Board 
of Trade, at any time restore the rate. It will, we think, be 
generally admitted that the objection to this section is very 
reasonable. In Section VI. objection is taken on the ground 
that the wording makes it inoperative. In sub-Section II. 
the words “ properly protected by packing ” ought to be deleted 
and some phrase like “ reasonably packed according to the 
custom of the trade,” substituted. ‘Properly packed” leaves 
a way open for the company under almost any circumstances 
to repudiate liability, because they are the judges of the packing. 
We have dwelt at some length on the details of the Bill, because, 
on the whole, it seems to be hopeless to oppose its second reading. 
It is a long time since there was any previous legislation, and it 
will probably be long before there is any more. These are good 
reasons for endeavouring to make the best of a measure that 
cannot be described as satisfactory. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


HE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Burrell 

and her daughter Etheldreda. Lady Burrell is the 

daughter of Mr. John Porter Porter; her marriage to Sir 
Merrik Raymond Burrell took place in 1908. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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N another page we print to-day careful selections 
from information sent to us regarding the present 
state of the fruit crops in England. At this time 
of day it is unnecessary to insist upon the 
importance of this branch of husbandry. For 

very many years now the area devoted to orchards and bush 
fruit has been a continually expanding one. Whatever vicissi- 
tudes other crops might show, the progress of fruit cultivation 
in England has continued on the same expanding line, and yet 
it is a very speculative form of cultivation. When the con- 
ditions are favourable, English fruit possesses qualities surpassed 
by no other, and the methods employed have been steadily 
improving for a long time, although there is still much to be 
achieved in this direction. But whatever care is exercised by 
the grower, he is still dependent on the weather. He may 
plant at the best moment, prune and dig and manure in a 
manner best calculated to further his interests, and yet at 
the end he is at the mercy of the elements. In early spring it 
is not unusual for flower-buds to open in abundance, and 
there is no record of greater profusion than has been seen this 
vear; but frost and drought and, worst of all, the blighting 
east wind of England are always ready to destroy what has been 
so carefully fostered. 


This year the circumstances have been exceptional. The 
sunshine of last summer prepared the way for a splendid show 
of blossom. It came much earlier than usual because of the 
benign spring weather and the mildness of the winter. Another 
favourable condition is the paucity of the natural enemies of 
fruit. Messrs. Chivers of Cambridge, whose note arrived too late 
for insertion in the article, say that “ the fruit blossoms generally, 
and apples in particular, are exceptionally free from insect 
pests, more so than we remember having seen for a good many 
years.” This is said particularly of Cambridgeshire ; but it 
is more or less true of the rest of the country. It gives some 
reason for hoping that a fair proportion of the great bloom of 
the year will set and eventually ripen into fruit. The frost, 
severe as it has been, was not always accompanied by blasts 
of wind and rain. In fact, the air has been uncommonly dry. 
Therefore, although it is not to be expected that no injurious 
effects will follow the frost, there is room for hoping, if the 
weather in May and June is not worse than usual, that the 
supply of fruit will be up to the average Our remarks have 
been applied generally to the professional grower, because, 
working on a large scale and keenly interested in making a 
profit out of his labour, he scrutinises the progress of his crop 
most carefully, but the intelligent amateur is equally interested. 


A correspondent, who does not wish his letter published, 
writes in an interesting way about poultry-keeping as an occupa- 
tion for those who are not very strong. He took to it through 
an illness which demanded open-air treatment. In fact, at one 
time his case was regarded by his friends as almost hopeless. 
The open-air treatment without occupation must be very dull, 
and he took to rearing poultry to relieve the monotony. As 
he grew stronger, however, he took it more seriously and achieved 
a success that he can scarcely have expected at first. The secret 
of it undoubtedly lies in unremitting attention, the sort of 
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attention that results in many improvements, small in them- 
selves, but altogether important in their final results. On an 
area of four acres he has at present a thousand chickens, each 
hundred being in its own grass run. Not half of the field is 
occupied, nor will need to be this year. It will be hayed, and 
next year the part where the runs are now will be allowed to run to 
grass, while the other is being used. As the hatching is all done 
by incubators, there is no trouble with old hens, and the work 
of the year is finished with the sale of the last batch of chickens. 


We notice his letter chiefly for the sake of two or three 
practical suggestions. One is that the sale of chickens should 
be regulated otherwise than is at present the case. When the 
housekeeper orders chickens, she may receive good birds at a 
reasonable rate if in the habit of dealing with one of those 
merchants who are at once honest and capable. She will take 
the chance of getting bad birds if she deals with an honest man 
who is not capable, and who accepts what is sent in to him without 
careful enquiry and examination. She may obtain any desiccated 
skeletons if the merchant she deals with does not fall into either 
of the foregoing categories. Couid not this haphazard way of going 
on be changed if each purchaser insisted on having the chicken 
sold by weight, with a guarantee of age, say, that it must be 
not less than sixteen weeks old or weigh less than four pounds ? 
That would go a long way to ensure tenderness and quality, 
and would check the misdemeanours of those who are not 
ashamed to charge the highest market price for very poor 
chickens. 


A further suggestion is that the Board of Agriculture 
might usefully carry out experiments in feeding. Our corre- 
spondent feeds his chickens, after they have passed the first 
tender weeks, with wheat at thirty-six shillings a quarter, and 
he says that a weight of wheat can be changed into a greater 
weight of chicken flesh than of mutton, pork or veal. This is 
a statement that needs verification, and it would be most 
interesting either to verify or disprove it. We have at various 
times given certain facts about the growth of lambs, showing 
how much can be added per week to the weight of Down 
sheep, and the same thing has been attempted as regards cattle ; 
but, as was recently pointed out, the difficulties in the way are 
enormous. The subject may certainly be recommended to the 
Board of Agriculture or, if the Board cannot deal with it, to 
the School of Agriculture at Cambridge. 


A SONG AT EVENING. 
Day is for work and play, 
Day with its toil and heat, 
Night comes—for night we pray, 
Night comes—and night is sweet. 


Hard though the pilgrim way, 
Tired though the pilgrim feet, 
Rest comes—to close our day, 
Rest comes—and rest is sweet. 
HELEN TAYLOR. 

We have been requested by the Board of Agriculture to 
help to secure for it the co-operation of owners of livestock 
in connection with an enquiry which the Board desires to make 
into the subject of bovine tuberculosis. For some time pas? 
certain breeders have been privately carrying out investigations 
on their own account. They have, for example, succeeded in 
breeding from tuberculous parents calves free from tuberculosis. 
These seem to catch the disease if fed with milk from cows 
suffering from it; but if removed and brought up on milk 
from sound animals, they escape. We presume this is one 
of the facts which have come to the knowledge of the Board 
of Agriculture. It is desirable that whoever has been experi- 
menting, even on a small scale, provided that due care has been 
exercised, should communicate with Mr. Stockman, the Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Department. Their reports, we are 
assured, would be treated as perfectly confidential, and while 
the information it contained would be useful to those 
who are making official investigation, no names of people 
or places would be mentioned without sanction having been 
previously given. 


With the advent of May outdoor games begin to assume an 
added importance. The columns of the daily papers are now 
filled with lively descriptions of those pastimes in which the 
youth of England excel. Cricket, perhaps, stands first, and an 
extremely interesting season is expected, as an Australian team 
is now in England eager and ready to attempt the recapture 
of those ‘‘ ashes’ which have just been brought back to this 
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country. With Warwick holding the championship and Mr. 
Foster acting as the energetic young captain, it is certain that 
there will be some hard fighting among the counties for the premier 
place. Other games threaten to rival cricket in popularity. 
Golf already does so, and in the golfing world things are beginning 
to “hum,” in the expressive American phrase. Lawn tennis is 
certainly in no danger of suffering neglect. The splendid match 
between M. Gobert and Mr. Wilding for the covered court 
championship must stimulate interest all through the lawn tennis 
world. In tennis itself a match for the world’s championship 
is taking place between C. Fairs, the holder, and G. F. Covey, 
which promises to be one of the most strenuous in the history 
of the game. It will not be decided till after we go to press, 
but next week we hope to give an expert’s account of the struggle. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s letter to The Times on the subject 
of plovers’ eggs is a welcome piece of common-sense. It appears 
that the County Council of Cumberland have issued an order 
prohibiting the taking of lapwings’ eggs at any time. One 
result of this is to deprive the poor country people of a little 
increase to their income at a time when it 1s much needed, 
without prseerving the birds. Sir Herbert Maxwell was re- 
sponsible for the Eggs Bill, and therefore speaks with authority. 
His point is that the very early clutches of eggs are for the 
most part useless. If laid on fallow or plough land they are 
destroyed by the harrow ; if on the moor, they are exposed to 
frost and to egg-eating birds and animals at a time when there 
is no cover. It is the second clutch that increases the numbers 
of the useful lapwing. If the taking of eggs were prohibited 
after April 13th and permitted before that, every useful purpose 
would be served. To stop the practice altogether is to allow 
that admirable humanity which would preserve all our wild 
creatures to grow into a kind of morbid sentimentality. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday last was 
composed of hybrid saxifragas of the “mossy” section. These 
came from Wales, and embraced a number of beautiful colours 
that won the admiration of experts as well as of the general 
public. Those with scarlet flowers were particularly good, the neat 
cushions of delicate green foliage being freely studded with 
the charming star-shaped flowers. Even more interesting were 
two white-flowered hybrids, in the making of which the meadow 
saxifrage (S. granulata) had been employed. The habit of these 
was midway between the best ‘ mossy” varieties and the 
meadow saxifrage, and for woodland, grassland and the damper 
parts of the rock garden they should prove excellent. 


Although the auricula is not grown to anything like the 
extent that it was in years gone by, it is still the favourite 
flower of a few. At.the National Auricula Society’s exbi- 
bition, held at Vincent Square on Tuesday last, there 
were many beautiful sorts on view. The show varieties, 
with their green or grey edged flowers and dense coating 
of farina, were greatly admired; but for the garden the 
velvety alpines, with their clear centres, are the most 
useful. It is in this Alpine section that the greatest improve- 
ments have been made in recent years. In addition to new 
colours being obtained, the stamina and habit of the plants 
have been improved, and the flowers are larger than those of 
the older sorts. These auriculas are much hardier than is 
generally supposed, and can be grown quite successfully in the 
open garden. 


On Sunday afternoons there are few country house occupa- 
tions more pleasant than that of sauntering about and looking 
at the livestock. Many people seem to find its equivalent in 
town to be a saunter at the “‘Zoo.”” Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, in 
his report, finds that this proclivity is becoming almost a nuisance, 
visitors increasing at the rate of about five thousand a year, 
so that he says, “ If the Gardens are“to be more pleasant for 
Fellows on Sundays they must cut down the number of visitors.” 
Steps have already been taken towards cutting down the number 
of invitation tickets. Of course, one does not grudge the Fellows 
the opportunity to walk about the “ Zoo”’ and enjoy themselves 
on Sunday afternoon; but, at the same time, sympathy will 
be felt with the visitors who show such a preference for this 
pleasant and harmless manner of taking their seventh day’s 
rest. 

Mr. Lyttelton, the Head-master of Eton, has set many people 
thinking by his address at the Commemoration Service of the 
Stratford Festival, when he showed that Shakespeare was not 
a religious poet. This does not mean, of course, that Shake- 
speare had no religion. The assertion is based on the well- 
known and simple facts that Shakespeare never dealt with 
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religious emotion as he did with the emotion of love. Eccle- 
siastics appeared frequently in his plays ; but they did not discuss 
problems of religion. That he had thought these out is, how- 
ever, evident from many a passage which bears the impress of 
the most transcendent and passionate thought. John Ruskin 
held that Shakespeare’s nearest approach to religion was the 
vague assertion that “ there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will’; but probably Tennyson, with 
his fine saying, “‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, believe 
me, than in half the creeds,” would have pointed to certain 
passages in “‘ Hamlet ” or Macbeth’s life is “‘ A tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” as evidence 
of an inner spiritual life. Such passages are found in great 
poetry ; they make great poetry, and in the agony of their 
doubt seem to rebuke the positiveness of the doctrinaire. 


M. Lépine, who was one of those who offered a tribute to 
the memory of M. Jouin, Assistant-Chief of the Detective 
Department, one of the victims of Bonnot, threw the light of 
some hard common-sense over the attitude of the French 
people to crime and criminals. After recounting the fact that 
during the last five years thirteen officers and men of the police 
force had been murdered on duty, he said plainly that the 
sentimentalism of the public was in part to blame. For some 
time past there has been a great deal of false humanitarianism 
exhibited in France, and it is very likely to create a false halo round 
the memory of the grim miscreant who, practically speaking, 
died with a pistol in his hand, and whose stubborn resolution 
and daring have been the terror of the French capital. In this 
country we have had some experience of the same kind of thing. 
On at least two comparatively recent occasions, men of the 
immigrant alien class have started a career of crime, and when 
pursued closely have thrown off every semblance of civilisation 
and fought like wild beasts attacked in their lair. It is well to 
remember that, after all, the functionof Government is to maintain 
peace, so that no man need take the punishment of an offender 
into his own hands. If lawlessness of any kind be permitted 
by a weak Government, it is certain that those who suffer from 
it will retaliate with violence. This is the justification for stern, 
though not revengeful, treatment of the criminal. 


CHACUN A SON GOUT. 
Three men strolled by a wind-swept sea 
Wandering coastwise home, 
Each with a dog that in leashless glee 
Frisked like a four-legged gnome. 
Rollicking round in a barking band, 
One dug a hole in the shifting sand, 
One begged a stone from his master’s hand, 
And the third went chasing foam. 


Three men laughed at the diverse tastes 

Shown in their pets’ mad game, 

Laughed—and turned from the sandy wastes 

Each to act just the same | 

Destined the world’s rough coast to skirt, 

One dug for glory in golden dirt, 

One sought love from a soulless flirt, 

And the third went chasing fame ! 

E. W. Morrison. 
The excellent sport that salmon-anglers have enjoyed on 

the Tay during nearly the whole of the late unprecedentedly 
dry April bears the strongest possible testimony to the advantage 
possessed by a river that derives its water mainly from the 
natural reservoir of a large loch. While almost all the other 
rivers in the kingdom were running down so low as to be nearly 
unfishable, the water coming from Loch Tay gave the river of 
that name a relatively abundant supply. It is true that, 
according to the latest reports, even that great reservoir was at 
length failing to keep the river at fishable height ; but it had 
maintained its level very much later than any other river. The 
Spey gave good sport longer through the drought than any other 
of the great Scottish salmon rivers. The Wye, after a splendid 
first fortnight in April, went away to nothing, and the same 
account holds good of almost every river in England. In 
Ireland, the lack of rain was not so complete ; but even there 
the Shannon appears to have been the single river that fished 
even fairly well after about the middle of the month. 


We regret that in last week’s number there was no acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that the remarkable photographs which we 
showed of the Hon. Neville Lytton making the service of which 
he is the greatest living exponent, were taken by Mrs. Lytton, 
and that they are her copyright. 
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APRIL FROST, DROUGHT & FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


O abnormal have been the conditions governing fruit- 
growing this year that we thought it would be of 
interest to our readers to make special enquiries 
about the prospects. Growers and others who are in 
the best position for obtaining exact knowledge have 

responded freely, so that we are in a position to give an authori- 
tative description of the state of the crops at the end of April. 
The facts that have to be taken into account are simple. First, 
there is the exceptional character of the past month. April 
drought is a strange occurrence in the history of English weather, 
and, without looking at statistics, it is pretty safe to hazard 
the conjecture that the one we have passed through is very 
nearly a record, if not absolutely so. We cannot declare it 
to be unparalleled, because John Evelyn, White of Selborne 
and other exact observers have left it on record that they 
experienced Aprils so dry and sunny that water became scarce 
and growth was checked. We were reminded of the former 
circumstance by noticing that on certain farms within five-and- 
twenty miles of London it has already become necessary to 
fetch water from adjoining places in water-carts, as the domestic 


certainty of the condition of the fruit crop, as it would almost 
take a microscopical examination to see how the blossom has 
been destroyed. All are agreed that it was exceptionally bright, 
strong and beautiful ; but it is very apparent that any esthetic 
pleasure has been destroyed or, at any rate, greatly qualified 
by subsequent events. Mr. Henry Masters, a noted grower 
at Evesham, says that in the fruit-growing district round that 
town the most favourable positions have not escaped, and on 
the low-lying lands there is scarcely anything left. He goes 
into particulars about the various kinds of fruit. In plums, 
Prolific, Heron, Monarch and Czars have apparently escaped 
the frost more than other varieties ; but they are sorts which 
keep “sizing off,” particularly the Prolific and Heron, and can 
stand less cold east wind than the other varieties. Victorias 
and Damascenes are damaged irretrievably. Emperors, Coe’s, 
Late Red, Early Orleans, Belles and other coloured varieties 
have escaped rather better than Victoria and Damascene. 
Egg plums, though thinned by the frosts, have shown them- 
selves able to withstand the cold winds and drought much better 
than any other variety. Our correspondent estimates that 





C. Ponting. 


supply is exhausted as completely as it was during the drought 
of last summer. Exact comparison is not possible, because 
weather reports, as we understand them to-day, did not exist 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century The April 
drought, then, is one controlling influence of immense importance. 
The second feature on which we would lay emphasis is the very 
early character of the season. Some of our correspondents 
put it at three weeks before the normal. A rough-and-ready 
test will appeal to many. We usually associate the coming 
of the nightingale with the blooming of the cherry orchards 
in Kent; but this year, although the nightingale was no 
later than usual, the cherry orchards had lost their blossom 
before Philomel’s arrival. As a rule, this premature coming 
of blossom is not very welcome to the orchardist. There 
is an old saying, quoted by one of our correspondents, that 
“A March bloom is the fruit-growers’ doom,” and in some 
parts of England we are afraid that the adage must hold true. 
April not only brought drought, but a series of very frosty 
nights, and it was really to ascertain as far as could be the 
effect of the low temperature that we sent out our enquiries. 
The answers vary much according to the districts whence 
they come. It is difficult for anybody to speak with absolute 


CHERRY BLOOM NEAR 
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apples will not be more than a third of a crop. Pears are not 
grown very extensively in the district, but have suffered very 
badly. Of cherries very few have escaped. Bush fruit has not been 
much injured; but early strawberries have suffered, though 
the later sorts are doing not so badly. From Kent, Mr. Bunyard 
writes that the blooming of all stoned fruits has been, owing to 
last year’s high temperature, exceedingly good and the largest 
known for several summers. Frosts of r2deg. have been 
experienced, “ but,” says Mr. Bunyard, “ those blossoms pro- 
tected by foliage and hanging downwards have not been 
injured.” His particulars are that pears have bloomed in an 
excellent manner, and should be a good crop. Apples differ 
very much. Early varieties show the best promise, no doubt 
owing to last year’s fruit being gathered in sufficient time to 
allow the tree to lay up a good supply of nutriment for the 
next year. Bush fruit promises well. Another well-informed 
correspondent from Kent describes the abundant blossom, 
but thinks that apples, pears and plums have suislered. In 
the neighbouring county of Essex we are informed by Mr. 
Wakely, who writes from Chelmsford, that pears and plums 
are still in a critical stage. Pears, especially, have shown a 
vast quantity of blossom, but it is difficult as yet to estimate 
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the extent of the injury from 
frost. Apples are decidedly 
promising, except that some 
trees which bore heavily last 
year are thinly flowered now. 
Plums were badly damaged 
by frost, especially Victorias. 
He thinks that cherries have 


set a good crop, although 
not very largely grown in 
his neighbourhood. Bush 


fruit is not doing very well, 
and the early strawberry 
flowers are _ injured. Mr. 
Wakely makes the comment 
that while there is serious 
injury from frost, yet the dry 
condition of the air has pro- 
bably enabled a good many 
trees to escape. Mr. Poupart, 
a well-known market gardener 
of Twickenham, expresses good 
hopes of a_ fine harvest in 
Middlesex. The bloom on most 
varieties has been abundant and 
strong, particularly so on pears. 
The sharp frosts of about a 
fortnight ago damaged severely 
the Victoria plums and some 
apple blossom was damaged 
before opening, but there is 
plenty left. What damage was 
done, he thinks, occurred on the 
two nights to which reference F, 
has been made by several 
correspondents. In regard to Berkshire, Mr. Walter Crosland 
reports as follows: 


M. Sutcliffe. 


PEAR TR 


Pears.—Pears trees came into bloom early and bloomed profusely. Un- 
luckily, just as the blossoms were at their best, we had a frost one night of twelve 
degrees, which wrought considerable havoc; but notwithstanding this, a larger 
number of blooms have set than was expected, and if we have no further casual- 
ties the crop will be a fairly good one. We have had no rain for a month, 
but, fortunately, after the very wet winter, there is still plenty of moisture in 
the ground, although the surface is very dry and hard, a condition which is most 
unfavourable for the small garden seeds, which are just coming through, and 
unless we have rain very soon, gardens will suffer considerably. The drought 
has not, however, at present affected fruit trees. 

Apples.- 


profuse, than this season 


I have never seen apple blossom of finer character, or more 
Many of the early trees are now a mass of the most 
lovely large blossoms ; neither the drought nor frosts, so far, have affected them, 
though it is problematic | at present to say what effect a continuation of the 
present climatic conditions of night frosts and drought may have ; 
certain that the apple orchards have seldom looked more beautiful or more 
promising than they do at the present moment. 


but it is 


Plums.—Plums, damsons and greengages have bloomed very sparsely, and 
the crop prospects are very poor indeed 

Cherries.—Cherry trees have bloomed fairly well and a fair amount of fruit 
so that, with 
normal conditions, a 
fair crop ought to 
result. 


is set, 


Bush Fruit, in- 
cluding gooseberries, 
currants (red and 
black) and  rasp- 
berries, will be a 
fairly good crop 
The gooseberries are 
quite good, and seem 
to have escaped, in 
a great measure, the 
depredations of the 
ubiquitous bullfinch, 
the frost and the 
drought so far. 

To sum up the 
fruit crop prospects 
at the present 
moment, pears are 
fairly good; apples 
very good; plums 
bad; cherries fair ; 
bush fruit good 


From Winch- 
combe, Glou- 
cestershire, Mr 
Charles Martin 
writes that the 
frosts of April 
roth and 11th c 
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did a considerable amount of 
damage on the low-lying 
ground Fine varieties of 
pears were damaged, though 
the hardy kinds, which are 
mostly used for the making of 
perry, escaped. He says that 
apple-buds, though _ tightly 
closed, were blackened to such 
an extent that in many 
orchards there is not likely to 
be a_ single apple, though, 
taking them throughout the 
district, he thinks there may 
be half a crop. He estimates 
that the Victoria plum will 
hardly yield a quarter of a 
crop, though the yield of plums 
generally may be nearly half 
acrop. Bush fruit is suffering 
from the .cold winds, and so 
are the strawberry plants. 
The Rev. J. Bernard Hall, who 
is secretary of the North of 
England Horticultural Society, 
considers that it is too early 
as yet to report’ with 
certainty, and yet he thinks 
the season may turn out a 
record one for fruit generally. 
Of pears, he says that one 
grower had sixty cordon pear 
trees in bloom on the 11th, and, 
without exception, all the bloom 
was destroyed ; but he thinks 
the prospect is very good for those now in bloom. Apples 
are just beginning to bloom, and an abundance of fruit 
is expected. Plums are making a good set, and there are good 
reports of the bush fruit. He adds that for trees in the open 
there is no doubt the smoke and heat treatment is worthy of a 
trial. Mr. W. B. Little tells of the condition of fruit crops in 
Cumberland. There was a splendid show of apple blossom ; 
but the severe frost on April 11th has done a certain amount of 
damage. He thinks the dryness of the weather has prevented 
so much damage being done. Early pears have fared badly, 
but others have, so far, taken very little harm. Plums have 
suffered, but he thinks there are still enough Victoria and other 
plums left to guarantee good crops. The bush fruit looks well 
and the strawberries have not suffered any hurt yet. 

From Northumberland we have received the following note : 


(April 25th). Copyright. 


Fruit culture in the extreme Northern Counties is not very extensively 
practised. Except in some favoured spots and leaving out strawberries, it is 
The prospects at present, so far as 


During the first half 


practically restricted to private gardens. 
I have been able to ascertain, are distinctly promising. 
of April we had severe frosts at night, but these, though they damaged flowering 
currants and the like, did no harm tc fruit blossom, except in a few cases, 
as this, generally 
speaking, was not 
far enough advanced 
to be hurt. Fruit 
trees of all kinds 
are showing plenty 
of healthy blossom, 
and bush fruits, like 
gooseberries and 
currants, are promis- 
ing more than or- 
dinarily well. With 
favourable weather 
during the next week 
or two the fruit 
season should turn 
out a very good one. 

From Devon- 
shire, Mr. Haynes 
Lovell writes 
that round about 
Whitford the 
country is beau- 
tiful with the 
blossoms of 
pears, apples 
and cherries. 
The last - men- 
tioned, which 
were carefully 
treated and 
thinned last year, 
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bloom, and as much of it as is good for them. The cold nights have 
not done as much harm as might have been expected, because 
of the little moisture that was in the air. Although early plums 
and pears and apples have been injured, he considers that there 
is a fair crop left to ripen if no other disaster comes along. He 
says of the strawberries that some have been a little too forward 
in the bloom, and there are the unmistakable black eyes which 
tell of trouble by frost. Bush fruit, he thinks, bids fair to become 
a good crop. From Nottingham, we hear from Messrs. J. R. 
Pearson and Sons that the bloom upon plums, damsons and 
pears has been so fine that the oldest person living has never 
seen it excelled. The villages round Lowdham have been 
perfectly lovely with peeps of the cottages appearing in what 
looked like a scene in fairyland; but a gale on Easter Monday 
and a series of hard frosts ranging from 5deg. to rodeg. have 
done a certain amount of injury. The 
Victoria plums especially are expected 
to be very thin. Some of the early 
pears are destroyed. Apple trees are 
in blossom. Kinds which show 
promise are Bramley Seedling, 
Hector Macdonald, Ecklinville, James 
Grieve and Duchess of Oldenburg ; 
while Worcesters, Newtons and Cox’s 
Orange will be short. Gooseberries 
have suffered from the cold, but 
black currant crops promise well. 
From Somerset, Mr. Eldred Walker 
writes : 

It was anticipated, after the prolonged 
heat of last summer, that the wood of the 
various fruit trees would be well ripened, and 
that a fair amount of follow-on bloom might 
again be expected after last year’s crop of fruit. 
But even the most sanguine expectations have 
been surpassed. Taking the bush fruits first, 
there is a very fine crop of exceptionally early 
gooseberries, and many persons have enjoyed 
a dish of gooseberry fool in April—an unusual 
experience. Big bud has not, so far, had much 
effect on a perfectly abnormal crop of black 
currants, while red and white currants show 
every indication of an unusually fine crop; the 
strings are very long, heavily berried and very 
forward. Raspberries show a lot of bloom- 
buds, but these are not expanded as yet, except 
in very favourable localities. As to stone 
fruit, though there was a fair show of plum 
bloom, it was single flowers, and when these 
prevail they do not usually set at all well. In 
nearly all cases a large amount of this has 
fallen off, and the crop is thin. There was a 
most prolific bloom on the cherry trees, and on 
nearly every tree this has set well. Even the 
oldest inhabitant can never remember such 
prolific bloom as the pears have shown, and the 
number of set fruits is extraordinary ; in fact, 
if natural thinning does not take place, artificial 
means must be resorted to, so that the trees 
may be relieved of some of their superfluous 
fruits. There is a tremendous apple bloom, and 
each variety appears to be taking up its season 
instead of all varieties bursting into bloom at 
once; therefore the blooming will be over a 
more extended period and the prospects of a 
crop of fruit greater. There are indications of 
very few blanks indeed in the orchards. A 
peculiarity this year is that the fruit has mainly 
set under the branches rather than on top of 
them, as it usually does. Why this should be 
so has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. 
Perhaps it was Nature’s provision against 
biting winds. As far as can be ascertained, no 
appreciable harm has been caused to any 
of the fruits, with the exception of some 
plums in exposed situations, by the cold 
nights and frosts. This has been due to the fact that the atmosphere has been 
very dry, and also that the leaves have come out and formed a protection 
around the trusses of bloom. The cider prospects are splendid, and 
as these apples are generally grown on rich bottom lands, the currents of 
air have so far prevented the white frosts from getting in their usual bite. So 
far the various pests known under the generic term of blight have not manifested 
themselves to any very noticeable or harmful extent. But danger undoubtedly 
looms ahead in the abnormal number of queen wasps. I can never remember 
anything like it. The other day, while walking about half a mile along a sunny 
lane, I counted over thirty queen wasps searching for nests. As far as my own 
orchards are concerned, the prospects of all varieties of fruit were never better. 
From Cambridgeshire the following note comes from our agri- 
cultural correspondent “ W.” : 


F. M. Sutcliffe. 


In this district since March 25th there has been little rain, in all 
about thirteen-one-hundredths of an inch, which is abnormally dry for the time 
of year. During April we have had a clear sky and bright sunshine, the wind 
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chiefly north or north-east ; the nights have generally been cold and often frosty. 
It is very difficult to say what effect such an unusual season will have on the 
fruit crop. Personally, I am of the opinion that a drought so early in the year, 
following an abundant rainfall, does not cause any serious damage to fruit trees 
or to their blossom. One hears complaints that the latter is being damaged 
by the frosts and biting winds. The extent of damage depends greatly on the 
situation of the garden or orchard, trees planted on very low-lying or in exposed 
positions suffering the most. Generally speaking, all fruit trees have been well 
covered with blossom, and in consequence of the unusual amount of sunshine, 
it has had every chance of being fertilised by bees. The following is a report 
sent to me from a very practical and successful gardener who is not an optimist, 
and it may be safely considered as correct as far as this part of the county is 
concerned: ‘“ With regard to the fruit crop this year, as far as bloom is con- 
cerned there is every prospect of a fairly good crop Apples have improved 
wonderfully during these last ten days. There was an exceedingly good show 
for plums, cherries and pears, and all small fruits look very promising. Peaches 
and nectarines have set well. Owing to the abundance of sunshine we had last 
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year, all wood is well ripened, consequently better results are expected to follow, 
that is, if we do not get too severe frosts. On April 12th we registered ten degrees 
of frost, and the glass has been below freezing-point every night since; but 
owing to everything being so dry, we have escaped very well up to the present 
time. Rain is wanted badly in this district.” 

It will be seen that the reports vary and are apparently 
contradictory in character. This was inevitable, as the 
conditions vary in different localities. 

Mr. Bernard Hall’s interesting reference to the smoke and 
heat treatment suggests a question as to the extent in which 
this has been tried in Great Britain. American growers claim 
a considerable success for it, and we would be very glad if 
our fruit-growing readers who have made the experiment 
would inform us of the result. The year appears to be a 
specially favourable one for testing the efficacy of this treatment. 
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SHORT LEAVE TO THE HIMALAYAS. 





SHIKARIS WATCHING FOR GAME ON THE OPPOSITE HILL. 


HE hot weather was commencing on the plains. Each 
evening the gymkhana was becoming more silent 
and dreary. Three weeks previously we had been 
having cold, clear evenings, but a week since there 
had been a bite in the air as one dressed for parade 

in the half light of dawn; now the wind changed from north 
to south, dust storms followed, the atmosphére thickened, the 
glare seemed more intense, and the hot-weather lethargy, which 
would last for eight months, settled down on the cantonment. 
It was time to 
think of leave. 
Dalhousie was 


the Valhalla of 
our objective. 
We had written 


to the Rajah, Sir 
Bhurin Singh, for 
shikaris, and the 
last few days we 
had almost for- 
gotten the 
miseries of the 
plains in the ex- 
citement of the 
bazaars, buying 
the necessary 
stores, bargain- 
ing with and 
being ‘“ done” 
by  obsequious 
Hindus and 
Mahometans. 
Travelling in 
India is luxuri- 
ous, but it has 
drawbacks. You 
can only hear 
yourself speak 
with = difficulty. 
It is impossible 
to drink out 





IBEX. 


of a glass while the train is in motion. There is a 
quarter of an inch of dust on your pillow when you awake 
in the morning—even with the windows shut—and a break- 
fast of overdone beefsteak or curried chicken has to be eaten 
in the stuffiest of dirty refreshment-rooms. 

At Amritsar we broke the journey for a few hours to see 
the famous Golden Temple. At Pathankot we left the railway 
and drove in a tonga to Dunera, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles. Relays of ponies were in waiting every five or six miles, 
fresh and in fair 
condition after 


their winter’s 
rest. From 
Dunera we de- 


cided to walk 
to Dalhousie, 
taking a coolie 
to show us a 
short cut, by 
which the dis- 
tance was only 
twelve miles. 
This mad _ im- 
becile, however, 
managed to 
miss the path we 
were looking for, 
and after leading 
us a false dance 
of some eighteen 
miles, we arrived 
in a dead-beat 
condition at 
what, he called 
“all the gods 
in India to wit- 
ness,” was the 
best hotel on 
earth. To our 
dismay it proved 
to be an 
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empty bungalow which had not been 
used as an hotel for some years. So 
we plodded on our weary way for 
another three miles through dense 
mist, and eventually reached the 
Springfield Hotel quite overcome. 


After we had hunted, with poor 
success, for some weeks, news was 
brought in of two black bears on the 
opposite hillside to our camp near 
Tisa. They had been tracked to a 
cave, and facing this the writer sat 
and waited. After some hours Bruin 
appeared, and an easy chance was 
taken full advantage of. Despite the 
disgust of our followers, we insisted 
upon bear steaks for dinner; but 
when the writer afterwards had 
reason to complain to Kareem of a 
pain in his foot, “The sahib has 
eaten bear's flesh,”’ he replied. ‘‘ God 
knows he will suffer many pains now.”’ 
A few days later the welcome news 
arrived that the Sach Pass, leading 
over the snow range, was open. 
Accordingly we hastened towards it. 
At its foot we had to rearrange our 
kit, half of which had to be left 
behind, since the coolies could only 
carry half loads over the pass. We had 
camped just under the snow-line, upon 
the last patch of earth visible, under 
gigantic pine trees. There we found it 
so cold that we were glad to share one 
tent for warmth’s sake. Alum could not 
hear of attempting the pass if there 
should be any signs of storm, and 
entertained us by detailing the numerous times he had found 
corpses on its summit. As it turned out, there was no need for 
anxiety. We were called at 3 a.m., and soon after made a start, 
our coolies behind us in Indian file, and men in advance with 
ice-axes to cut steps in the difficult places. 

The descent was for the most part slow, the snow being soft 
and up to our knees in places, but we found a good steep slope 
on which it was still hard, and we were able to toboggan to the 
valley below. As we continued our descent we crossed the 
“ pugs” (track) of a bear clearly defined in the snow, and a few 
minutes later the shikaris and the two or three baggage coolies 
in front suddenly sat quietly down 
as if they had all been pulled by 
a string. We instinctively followed 
suit, and a glance from Alum up the 
hillside on our left front immediately 
showed us two fine red bears feeding 
in an open grass-field a quarter of a 
mile off. We walked silently over to 
the foot of the hill, where, being now 
out of sight of the bears above, we 
could get out rifles and cartridges 
and arrange the plan of attack. This 
was simple enough; we had _ all 
noticed a slight spur running down to 
the left of the grass-field, and towards 
this Alum led us as quickly as the 
steepness and reasonable care not 
to dislodge stones would allow. The 
wind was, fortunately, in our faces ; 
the red bear, whose scent is abnor- 
mally keen, is extraordinarily deaf 
and _ short-sighted; therefore we 
hoped with luck to get within fifty 
yards of our prey unnoticed. But 
we were disappointed. As we 
cautiously crested the spur, prepared 
to find ourselves within thirty yards 
of the bears, we discovered them 
moving slowly away one hundred 
and fifty yards off, still feeding and 
quite unconscious of our presence. 
There was no hope of getting any 
nearer, so we each picked a bear and 
fired practically at the same instant. 
One bear was hit and rolled over and 
over down the hillside, tearing up 
great sods of turf in his efforts to 
regain his feet; the other swung 
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A LOG ROAD. 


round and made off at a heavy canter towards a deodar jungle, 
and reached it before either of us had time to fire again. So 
we climbed down after the wounded beast and found him 
stretched on the snow quite dead. After the customary 
salaams of congratulation had been given and a coolie despatched 
to procure some men to drag in the bear, we continued our 
march and were soon in camp. 

News having reached the camp that a goodly number of 
ibex had appeared in some ranges situated about three days’ 
march to the northward, one of our party, Lieutenant Edwards 
by name, decided to try his luck after them. Accordingly we 
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separated. At the home camp the next fortnight passed slowly 
and without success, though we went out every day to look fot 
thar and ibex. The usual programme was monotonous. After 
breakfast, about eight o’clock, we started off with two shikaris 
and a tiffin coolie for the ground where a bear or a herd of thar 
had last been seen. This was usually some thousand feet above 
camp, which itself was eleven thousand feet up, 
and the rarefied air made climbing very labori- 
ous. To smoke while walking, even along the 
level, was quite impossible. Having reached 
a spot well marked with recent tracks, we 
selected good positions for observations, and 
remained in them quite silent for the re- 
mainder of the day, since, though there was 
little chance of the quarry appearing before 
evening, it was probably close by sheltering 
from the heat of the sun. One had ample 
time during this long vigil to observe the 
smaller creatures of the jungle at close quar- 
ters if one lay still enough. Perhaps a little 
brown marten would steal across an open 
patch, or a monal pheasant, calling shrilly, 
would strut past in all its glory. One day 
a musk deer came and grazed within thirty 
yards; these pretty little animals are not 
allowed to be shot in Chamba. The hand- 
some grey langora ape was a frequent visitor, 
and the brown monkeys were a_ positive 
nuisance ; they sat in the trees close over 
one’s head and kept a covetous eye on the 
lunch and camera. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Edwards had an 
exciting time with a red bear. While return- 
ing homewards after a blank day, he spied two 
red bears on a hill above him. His shikari 
tried to dissuade him from going up afte 
them, as it was nearly dark; but he was 
much too keen to accept counsel and commenced climbing 
the hill. They were soon at the spot where the bears had 
been feeding, but found the latter had disappeared, evidently 
into a large forest of deodars with but little undergrowth 
which grew close by. Taking his -303 from the shikari, Edwards 
walked slowly into this jungle, the shikari following him with 
a 12-bore loaded with ball. They had proceeded thus about 
twenty yards when, from behind a fallen tree within three paces 
of them, a huge brown head appeared, gazed at them with mild 
astonished eyes and vanished. Seeing the bear lumbering uphili 
at a good pace, and taking cunning cover behind the tree 
trunks, he shot and stopped it. With a snarl it faced about and 
charged straight down at the hunter; instinctively he jumped 
to one side, firing another shot at close quarters as the beast 





A HALT NEAR THE SUMMIT. 


crashed past, without aiming or even raising his rifle. The 
bullet missed its billet, but the shot at such close range had the 
effect of frightening the bear, which continued its rush down- 
hill. As he was raising his rifle for a third shot, Alum touched 
his arm ; he looked round and saw the other bear peer over the 
log for an instant and then disappear behind it. A second’s 
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hesitation and he had fired at the wounded beast, knocking it 
head over heels down the slope. Swinging round, he watched 
the log, but the second bear had disappeared. It would have 
been useless to attempt to follow it in such a large jungle, even 
had the light been better. As it was they had only just time 
to regain the nullah bed before dark, where they found the bear 





OUR BLACK BEAR. 


dead, the last bullet having entered the right flank and broken 
the left shoulder. 

The Chenin Pass was shorter and steeper than the Sach. 
From one point there was a fine view of a dozen and more peaks, 
all over twenty thousand feet, with snowfields among them 
glistening in the sun. We had to be roped together for the first 
part of the descent, and were much disappointed at getting no 
tobogganing whatever. 

We remained two days at Tisa, as Edwards wanted to get 
a black bear. The apricot trees were laden with fruit, and every 
night after dark the bears came and sat in the trees and ate the 
fruit. There was no moon, however, and though we heard 
them quite close to us, we never saw one 

The end of our leave had arrived, and we trekked regretfully 
back to Chamba. It was hot and 
dusty marching, and we could only 
fill our bottles with lukewarm water, 
as all the snow-fed rivulets had dis- 
appeared. And Chamba, how changed! 
The green lawn was a brown plain sur- 
rounded by tired-looking trees, and the 
distant snows were no longer white, 
but yellow streaked with grey. The 
Rajah and his suite were away, 
and the place seemed deserted. We 
returned to Dalhousie by way of 
lovely Kajiar, with its green, undu- 
lating meadow, and its little lake 
in the centre surrounded by a vast 
forest of pine trees. Here the 
Dalhousie “Week” takes place, 
and the residents come to play 
golf and stop for the night at the 
pretty dak bungalow. In situation 
it lies three thousand feet above 
Chamba, and there we breathed 
for the last time the sweet, cool air 
from the snow. 

So ended our three months’ 
sojourn in the glorious hills. Cer- 
tainly sport is better in the bare 
regions north of Kashmir, where 
there is no vegetation; but to 
reach it long and dreary marches 
have to be made. For good shikar, comfort and pleasant 
surroundings combined, no such Paradise exists as Chamba 
with its deep, grass-clad nullahs, its villages and cornfields 
nestling at the foot of gigantic mountains, its forests and rugged 
gorges. All success and happiness to its ruler and his kindly 
subjects ; long may they flourish. G. F. Raper. _ 
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HE narrow railway-line 
turned and_ twisted 
its way by the side 

of a rushing river. I put my 
head out of the tiny window 
of our miniature carriage and 
scanned the deep black pools and gently-rippling reaches which 
lay between the tumbling cascades. ‘‘ Jove! Who says there 
are no fish here ? Never had trout a more ideal home!” For 
friends had not been wanting who solemnly wagged their beards 
and uplifted their voices in warning when I spoke of my projected 
fishing-trip to Corsica. 

‘“* Played out, my boy. Exploited—done—finished ! Fair at 
one time, I grant you; but now, net and dynamite have played 
the dickens there, as elsewhere in France. There were So-and-So 
and The Other Fellow—you know them. At it, day in, day out, 
for a solid month. Never raised a fish!” 

But others there were who breathed a cautious word of 
encouragement. ‘‘ Not so dusty, if you set about it in the right 
way. Try Ponte Leccia—and don’t be above taking a wrinkle 
from the native fishermen.” 

And here was Ponte Leccia; half-a-score of not too inviting- 
looking tenements scattered along the banks of the Golo. | 
descended among the rails and retrieved my scanty baggage. 
Porter there was none; but two stonemasons (making holiday, 
as they subsequently informed me, because their padrone had gone 
off for a spree, and they considered what was good for the master 
was eminently good for the man) consented, for a consideration 
to stagger under the weight of one small bag each. Together we 
threaded our way through the pigs. Pigs black, pigs white, pigs 
ring-streaked, spotted and speckled. Pigs at every stage of growth, 
from tender, engaging sucklings to ancient sows of most hidcous 
aspect. But all alike, long and lank and lean, and all engaged 
in a desperate search for sustenance. Now and then a flock of 
goats or a phalanx of jackasses made an effort to dispute the 
way; but in every case the pigs kept ‘‘ the crown of the 
causeway.” 

** Behold, monsieur, your hotel.”’ 

I looked up at the grimy building and my heart sank. But 
in Corsica, as elsewhere, appearances are usually deceptive, and 
that evening, in the little salle-a-manger, up two flights of stone 
stairs, I rose from a dinner as good as I ever wish to eat in any land, 
and subsequently enjoyed dreamless repose in a bed which was as 
spotlessly clean as any in my own immaculate country. I must 
not forget to add that the excellent menu included a heaped-up 
dish of delicious trout. 

‘* You have these, then, in your river, Madame ?”’ I observed, 
to the parchment-skinned old lady who honoured the English 
stranger by serving him with her own wrinkled hands. 

She looked at me in surprise. ‘‘ But, yes, assuredly, monsieur. 
Every day we serve the trout. My son, see you, is a good 
fisherman.” 

** How does he catch them ? 

Her wonder increased. ‘* But—with the rod and _ line, 
naturally, monsieur. How else ?”’ : 

‘“ How else, indeed ?”’ I repeated, and heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

Next day, however, I discovered, with a shock of surprise, 
that in my hands rod and line were absolutely unavailing. In 
vain were all my choicest lures displayed before the stony eyes 
of those unpersuadable trout-flies of every size and colour, minnow, 
even the fine fat lobworm I did not despise. But all left the fish 
of the Golo quite unmoved. Every morning for a whole fortnight 
[ quitted my couch at 5 a.m. and whipped the most enticing reaches 
until the sun was high in the heavens; every evening before it 
sank behind the mighty mountain rampart which bounded our 
valley I resumed my labours. Nor bite nor rise rewarded my 
most strenuous endeavours. 

At the beginning of the third week I took counsel with the 
local fishermen. An excellent set of fellows I found them, of 
villainous looks, but of most amiable manners. Over a bottle or 
two of “‘ Vieux Corse’’ our acquaintance progressed rapidly, and 
with the utmost alacrity they produced for my inspection al! their 
most deadly flies. Fearsome objects, truly, they were; that any 
self-respecting fish should allow itself to be deceived bv such 
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caricatures of Nature was astound- 
ing. But that they rose eagerly at 
the monstrosities the men’s well- 
filled baskets amply proved. I 
studied the extraordinary insects 
long and carefully, and after several 
hours’ labour succeeded in turning out half-a-dozen imitations, 
even more wonderful to behold than their originals. 

“Ha!” said the fish of the Golo, ‘‘ at last he offers somethin; 
to our liking,’ and they rose as one trout. By luncheon-tim: 
my basket had assumed very fair proportions indecd. But the 
fish were small; only in the runs had I met with success; the 
big ones of the deep, dark pools still resisted my utmost efforts 

My friends, the fishermen, shook their shaggy heads. ‘ Ah, 
monsieur, those monsters are of a wiliness truly diabolical. Rarely 
do they allow themselves to be lured from the depths. So rarely 
that we waste not our time upon them. Fortunately for us, in 
the markets of Nice the smaller trout are preferred, as being of 
more delicate flavour. Therefore we trouble not our heads about 
those impossible ones.”’ 

But, needless to say, I hankered sorely after the big fish, and 
many were the schemes which I devised for their undoing. Fruit- 
less all. Until, one unforgettable morning, as I was strolling moodily 
along the river bank, my gloomy gaze, wandering over its depths 
and shallows, fell suddenly upon a tiny brown object hovering 
over a glassy pool. I started, rubbed my eyes, looked again, 
then turned and sped back to the house, seized my rod and tore 
back to the river’s brink. With fingers trembling with eagerness, | 
cast the Corsican monstrosities upon the ground and on with 
flies, like unto him who, now joined by many brethren, still dis- 
ported himself above the pool. No more for me those awesome 
foreign insects—the March Browns were up! 

One by one I drew from the depths those gourmets who had 
scoffed at coarser fare, but who were powerless to resist the delicate 
flavour of the toothsome little fly who in almost every clime proves 
the conqueror. 

When at noon I sat down and counted my spoil, three dozen 
beauties, ranging from half a pound to two pounds, lay beside me 
on the springy couch of macchie. 

In high content I munched my sandwiches, and washed them 
down with draughts of the good red wine of Tallano ; in still higher 
content I filled and lit my after-luncheon pipe. The arematic 
fragrance of roscmary and wild thyme rose from the sun-steeped 
ground, the snowy summit of Monte Cinto soared into the cloudless 
azure sky, the broad river brawled and chattered over its rocky 
bed. A soothing sense of perfect peace stole over my soul, sweet 
sleep sealed down my eyelids— 

What was that ? Was some furious vendetta feud raging 
around me ? A raucous bellow, a roar of wrath reverberated amid 
the overhanging cliffs. I sprang to my feet and dazedly surveyed 
my surroundings. Another resounding roar. . . . A dozen 
paces from where I stood a small, but most muscular, Corsican 
bull was furiously pawing the ground. Through his ragged top- 
knot his blood-shot little eyes glared ferociously at the bold intruder. 
Even as my gaze fell upon him he lowered his crest for the charge. 
I paused not to reason why, I stood not upon the order of my going, 
but whipped up my rod and went! Out into the brawling torrent, 
stumbling through its shallows up to my waist in its depths, until 
I reached the comparative security of a rock in mid-stream. From 
that point of vantage I ground my teeth with fury, impotently 
brandished my rod, and hurled helpless curses at the demon as he 
drove his horns again and again through my basket and trampled 
my beautiful fish into a pulp of slime and gore! Had it not been 
for the rod in my hand, almost—almost—-the black rage which 
consumed me as I witnessed this last act of vandalism would have 
driven me ashore to try conclusions in single combat. But why 
pile Pelion upon Ossa, why swell the brute’s tale of triumph by the 
ruin of my excellent and most expensive split cane ? 

““Ma ché? Ma ché? Brutta bestia, what doest thou here ? 
Evil one, what means this ?’’ At the first sound of the voices 
the demon paused in his work of destruction and looked over his 
shoulder at a couple of stalwart peasants with pitchforks over 
their shoulders, who suddenly appeared round the angle of a 
projecting crag. ‘‘ Voleur-r-r! Br-r-rigand! Bandit!” With 
levelled pitchforks they advanced at a run. 
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For a fraction of a second the brute paused irresolute. But precipitous mountain face. Far above our heads he turned its 
plainly he had met those weapons before! Wheeling in his tracks, flank and vanished—still going, and going hard. 
he dashed up the face of the cliff. How he found foothold only a Another bandit had been added to the island’s list—another 
Corsican bull can tell. . . . Through the thick scrub, up the Corsican had taken to the macchie. 


A COUNTRY HORSE SHOW. 


HERE is a perceptible 
difference between 
the horse shows held 
in the depths of the 
country and in the 

outskirts of a town. It is 
easier to feel than to 
analyse the distinction. 
Urban proximity always adds 
a touch of smartness to an 
entertainment, but it also 
tends to make the said enter- 
tainment a little more arti- 
ficial than it would otherwise 
be. From a very popular 
sport it is easy to get an 
illustration of our meaning. 
The golfer who pursues his 
pastime by the seashore has 
to get over natural hazards, 
of which those constructed 
on an inland course are only 
an imitation, or in rare cases 
an improvement. This not 
very profound vein of re- 
flection was started by the 
Horse Show at Lechlade, 
where Mr. Armour made 





the characteristic sketches v 

which adorn these pages. He 

has most successfully caught AN ACCIDENT. 

the rustic touch which we 

have tried to indicate; how 

or where it would not be easy to define, but it is recog- is only to be gained by continued and extensive tipping ; on the 
nisably present. It would have been accentuated if pictures contrary, this is at bottom bad, both for the giver and the receiver. \ 
had been made of the rural arts in which competitions were What does bind people together is mutual interest. The healthy, t 
held on the field. The agricultural labourers entered in wholesome-minded labourer will always leave his task for an 
considerable numbers for contests in those occupations which admiring few minutes when the hounds pass his way. He is 

are their daily work; that is to say, trimming a hedge and very keenly interested in the pursuits of the gentleman. The 
cleaning a ditch, and rick-building and ploughing. Nor did latter will never regret showing at least an equal interest in 

the horses on the course 


show more zest and keenness 
than those admirable 
workers. They seemed to 
enjoy the rivalry immensely, 
which is one of the many 
good reasons why shows of 
this character should be 
supported, not only by 
tenant farmers and em- 
ployers, but by hunting-men. 
It is desirable to retain at 
all times the goodwill of the 
farmer, and it is not a very 
difficult task either, for the 
British farmer has an in- 
nate love of sport and does 
not quarrel with it except 
upon very great provoca- 
tion. But the hunting-man 
will enjoy his amusement 
with far greater profit if he 
at the same time enjoys 
the goodwill of the field 
labourer. In last week’s 
Punch there is a picture of 
a new squire showing his 
interest in education by 
catechising the small pupils 
at the village school. He 
asks what nothing is, and re- 
ceives the unexpected reply: 
“What you gave us for hold- 
ing your horse yesterday.” 
We do not wish to draw 
the moral that popularity THE OPEN WATER. 
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what amuses his ploughmen friends. Hence it is the duty, 
and ought to be a pleasure, on the part of all who hunt to 
patronise the country show in the locality or localities to which 
they go for their own amusements. Besides, the arrangements 
at the country show are worthy of admiration for their own 
sakes. 

At Lechlade, instead of having built-up or make-believe 
fences, they used for the hunter trials seven big fences in a natural 
country, so that, in this case, the trial was a very real one. 
Most of the horses that were entered for this competition had 
been regularly hunted during the past season, and were not 
mere prize-winners, whose achievements are often to a great 
extent those of the trick or circus horse. By the by, a very 
unusual incident occurred during the course of these proceedings. 
When five horses were left in, Lady Henderson’sWaterford, ridden 
by Mr. Niven of Cirencester, fell at the second ditch and broke 
its back. In the words of the local reporter, ‘‘ the course was 
thus blocked, and the other competitors decided to take the 
judge’s verdict on the point of time. This hunter had the 
advantage, so Lady Henderson had the remarkable experience 
of winning the cup and losing her horse at the same time.” 
Except for this mishap, the meeting was entirely pleasant. 
Lechlade was at its very best, and how good that may be those 
who are familiar with the early haunts of William Morris and 
the school to which he belonged very well know. Lechlade 
is surrounded by a country replete with many different 
associations. 

To those who hunt with the Vale of White Horse its 
fields tell of many a merry spin; agriculturists know it as a 
country from which much excellent stock comes in the shape 





OUTSIDE THE RING. 


both of horses and cattle; antiquarians have many reasons 
for poring over its records; and last, but not least, let it not 
be forgotten that the district is one that holds out many induce- 
ments to the followers of Father Izaak. In this respect, it 
appeals most to the Thames fisherman ; but Fairford is not far 
away, and it provides a splendid stream on which the dry-fly 
expert may acquit himself to advantage. 


HEREDITY AND SOCIETY. 


R. W. D. C. WHETHAM of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, collaborating with Mrs. Whetham, has 
stated, with characteristic thoughtfulness, several 
questions of great public importance in a book 
with the above title which has been published by 

the firm of Longmans, Green and Co. Some of the more 
important may fairly be described as Gateways of Decay. 
They show the routes by which deterioration is advancing on 


the people of these islands. Some have been from time to time 


referred to in these columns. For example, the form assumed 
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by the shifting of population takes away from the national 
virility. Emigrant ships carry to the Colonies the flower of 
our farmers, labourers and the younger sons of the rich ; other 
ships bring in destitute aliens from mid-Europe. This is a 
simple, but absolutely convincing, example. One slightly 
more intricate is found in the way the outposts of Empire are 
manned. Many of our most promising youths—scientific, 
medical, military—are abstracted from the country for work 
on the borderlands of Empire. Some die there; others return 
broken and diseased, and even the remnant prove a source of 
weakness. To some extent the conditions of life are being 
improved for them by the study and application of tropical 
medicine ; but Mr. Whetham’s point is that they go unmarried. 
Their chivalrous training forbids them to ask delicately- 
nurtured ladies to share the hardships, danger and solitude of such 
missions. The training of upper middle-class women unfits them 
for such rough work, and hence, as usually they have to earn a 
livelihood, they are cast into the ranks of “ the celibate teachers, 
inspectors and agitators.’’ The drain of men has been going 
on for two centuries ; it is similar in character to that which 
weakened the Empires of Rome and Spain. A distant but 
certain effect is the creation of the half-breed or mongrel, ‘“ the 
most serious obstacle to progress that humanity has to face.” 
It makes the case worse that the majority of the enterprising 
young men belong to the best stock of Great Britain. They 
are most fitted to beget sons and daughters of the mettle which 
has built up the Empire. But these forces making for decay are 
ancillary to the main one, which is the declining birth-rate. 
We cannot stop now to describe the ingenious calculations by 
which the facts are arrived at through studying such docu- 
ments as the returns of a 
famous benefit society, the 
pages of “ Who’s Who ”’ and 
“ Burke’s Peerage.”’ The 
summary conclusion arrived 
at is that “the thrifty 
skilled artisan, the prominent 
professional man, the land- 
owner of good family, have 
all halved their output of 
children in the course of the 
last forty years.”” Nor is 
there any good ground for 
doubting the statement that 
the decline is voluntary, that 
the stocks are not increasing 
—are even diminishing in 
number—*‘ because they do 
not wish to have the normal 
number of children and know 
how to prevent it.’’ One 
satisfactory exception to the 
general rule is that the returns 
stillare high from the mining 
districts. We cordially agree 
with the opinion that, “ as 
a rule, miners are a sturdy 
race of men, earning good 
wages and contributing at 
least their full share to the 
wealth of the country.” 
One apparent reason for the 
increase is that “* women are 
not employed in mines, and 
there is nooccupation for them 
outside the homes.’’ Where women are engaged in factories 
the returns are exceptionally low. A woman (and who can 
blame her ?) refuses to work in a factory and also assume the 
pain and responsibility of motherhood. 

Where families remain very much the same as before is 
in the home of the casual labourer, who, as a citizen, is inferior 
to the regular labourer. Unfortunately, too, the feeble-minded 
are prolific. Thus the authors are driven to the conclusion that 
the birth-rate is highest ‘‘ in those sections of the community 
which, like the feeble-minded and insane, are devoid of in- 
dividual personality, or, like many of the unemployed and 
casual labourers, seem to be either without ideals or without 
any means of expressing them.” Many will hold that this is too 
bookish a way of describing the dwindling of the industrious and 
the growth of the wastrel element in society. But this should 
be clearly apprehended, as well as the correlative fact, that 
under our system of taxation the good and enterprising citizen 
is taxed for the benefit of the thriftless. Out of “ earned 
incomes” the useless progeny of the feeble-minded are taken 
care of, and even pampered. The State fines industry. Here 
we have an evil that goes deeper than the so-called hardships 
which give rise to agitations and lead to changes of law. 
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What is the remedy? We know that races have been 
maintained largely by their own energy. Nature apparently 
offered the same chance originally to all Paleolithic men. Some 
advanced ; others, like the Tasmanians, remained Paleolithic 
till they were wiped out by advancing civilisation. But there 
is no unchanging law. Rome and Greece were overpowered 
by barbaric forces; barbarian races, like the Bushmen of 
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Australia, yielded before the white man. All the moral to be 
drawn is that the future is in our own hands. There need be 
no fear for the Empire if the dangers to it are frankly realised 
and faced. Peril lies chiefly in letting things drift till it is too 
late to mend them. The book published by Mr. Whetham is 
telling in the right direction, but it should be followed by 
strenuous action. 


EDINBURGH FORESTRY STUDENTS AT WORK 


F all outdoor pursuits, that 
of the forester is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the 
Britisher. Elsewhere in 
the world—in India and 

the Colonies—he has shown that he 
is well fitted to a life in the woods. 
both by up-bringing and a taste for 
open-air life and sports, combined with 
administrative qualities which are 
inherent in the race. It is only in 
his own country that, up to now, he 
has had no chance, so far as the 
upper grades of a forester’s profession 
are concerned, of proving how 
eminently fitted he is for the work. 
There are hundreds of public school 
boys in the country at the present 
day who would make fine foresters 
had they but the opportunity of study- 
ing the science and practice of forestry 
and the chance of obtaining appoint 
ments in this country or the Colonies 
Education in forestry on the most 
up-to-date lines is now being given 
at various centres throughout the 
country, and an increasing number of E. P. Stebbing 

students are following the courses. 

The question of aftoresting a portion of the waste lands, 
of which there are several million acres available in these islands, 
is now receiving the serious attention of the Government, and 
CounTRY LIFE has not been behindhand in dealing with the 
various aspects of the case. It may be hoped that in a not 
distant future fully qualified scientific foresters may find oppor- 
tunities for the practice of their profession in their own country. 
And they will be men to be envied, for it would be difficult to 
find in these days a more enjoyable life than that passed in the 
beautiful woods of Britain. 

At Edinburgh University a full scientific course in forestry 
was instituted some years ago, when the degree of B.Sc. in 
forestry was inaugurated. The theoretical courses in forestry 
proper are taken in two consecutive winter sessions, weekly 
excursions being made to neighbouring woods. <A large amount 
of advanced practical work, both in Scotland and Germany, is 
undertaken with the second, or advanced, theoretical course. 
It is not proposed, however, to deal with this here. At the end 
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MAKING MEASUREMENTS. 





BURNING BRUSHWOOD. Copyright 
of the first theoretical course a ten days’ practical course was 
inaugurated last year, and it is this which forms the subject 
of this article. The object of the course is to ensure that the 
student should become personally acquainted with the manual 
work which forms the larger part of the woodman’s duty out 
in the woods, 7.e¢., that each student should be shown how to 
hold and use correctly the various kinds of spades, the billhook, 
pruning-saw and axe, and that he should carry out—practise- 

the theories learnt in the lecture hall. The initiation of this 
course was made possible by the generosity of the Right. Hon. 
R. Munro Ferguson, M.P., who has kindly placed the woods 
on his Raith estate in Fife, which are within easy reach of 
Edinburgh, at the disposal of the Forestry Department. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson also arranged for the accommodation of 
the students (since March is rather early to go under canvas 
in Scotland), the larger laundry being converted into a dormitory. 
A party of twenty-eight students, under the head of the Depart- 
ment and his assistant, started work on March 21st, and put 
in ten strenuous days, commencing 
work at 8.30 in the morning and 
knocking off in the woods at 5 p.m., 
with a midday luncheon interval. The 
programme consisted of work in the 
nursery, transplanting two and three 
vear old Douglas, spruce, thuja, 
cupressus, oak and beech; planting 
about two acres of a rough area, 
felled over a few years ago, known as 
Raith Muir, including clearing out 
and deepening old drains and burning 
brushwood and tops; measuring the 
trees in the Fosterton plantation 
(twelve and a-half acres of conifers) 
and Fosterton Den (seventeen acres 
of broad-leaved trees) by means of 
calipers and height-measurers (Brandis 
and Weise hypsometers were used), 
and calculating from the data obtained 
the volume of timber, actual and 
quarter girth ; inspection of fencing 
work under the clerk of the works 
of the estate; and, finally, thin- 
ning a young conifer wood. The 
time available was distributed evenly 
over these operations, two days being 
allotted to each of the first three 


Copyright. and three days to the thinning work. 
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The accompanying photographs show 
the students engaged in the different 
pieces of work set them. Each night 
the students were required to write a 
brief record of the operations thev had 
carried out during the day. An area 
of two acres was thinned, the great 
progress made being due to the con- 
siderable assistance received from a 
score or more of miners from a neigh- 
bouring village. When the Fife miners 
came out they were under the im- 
pression that the strike would last 
but a few days, consequently they 
had no store of coallaidin. They were 
then in a very destitute condition, 
and woods suffered rather severely 
from illicit fellings. Mr. Munro 
Ferguson had generously ordered that 
the miners should be allowed to take 
away free all trees cut out in the 
thinning operations, and the students 
were kept hard at work for the three 
days spent on this job, as the young 
stems were taken out as fast as they E. P. Stebbing. 

were felled and stripped (the miners 

refused to touch them unless the branches were taken off !), 
man, woman and child having turned up to glean in the 
unusual harvest. Mr. Munro Ferguson himself came out 
one day and demonstrated to the students his practical 
knowledge of forestry and his skill with the axe. In his 
speech at the dinner on the last night he mentioned two 
interesting facts—one, that he possessed details of all the plant- 
ing operations carried out at Raith since 1723, information 
which is not available on any other estate in Scotland; the 
second, that the first rhododendrons imported from the Sikkim 
Himalaya were planted at Raith. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE Biue GARDEN. 
= OME and see my ‘ Blue Garden’”’’ was an invitation 
which rather puzzled me several years ago; but when 
the spot was reached the mystery was solved. It was 
a lovely day in April—a day that made one forget 
that cold east winds still blow and chilling rain falls 
before summer comes. We had walked along the wide grass pathway 
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between borders where many varieties of Daffodils and Nar- 
cissus were still in golden, lemon and white masses, the soft west 
breeze laden with their fragrance. The brilliant green of the Crown 
Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis), like miniature palms, encircled 
by an orange whorl of buds, stood in the background, while over- 
head on the arched pergola the fresh leaves of the pillar and rambler 
Roses intermingled with the greyish green tints of the early Clematis. 
The path seemed to terminate in a high box hedge, but turning 
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WORK IN THE NURSERY. Copyright. 
to the left we passed through a narrow entrance in this wall of 
green and entered the inner shrine. 

It was a space some thirty feet square. On three sides was the 
close-cut box hedge, broken only by the narrow passage. On the 
fourth side was a high grey stone wall, over the top of which peeped 
the branches of an Apple tree, with swollen buds which would 
soon burst into rosy beauty. This wall was covered with the gloss, 
dark green leaves of the Ceanothus, the flowers just beginning 
to show their lovely pale blue under-tint. At the foot of the wall 
a white wooden garden seat was placed, flanked on cither side by 
rockwork. On the centre of the newly-mown lawn stood an old 
sundial, with the legend ‘I mark none but sunny hours.’ All 
round this emerald sward was a border from eight feet to ten feet 
wide, and this border was blue. Blues of every shade, from the 
deepest indigo and royal, purest cobalt and softest china, to the 
clearest azure, blended together, and one wondered if anything 
so beautiful had been scen before. 

The Scillas were almost over, but their fading brilliance was 

kindly screened by Forget-Me-Not. ‘The Chionodoxas and Grape 
Hyacinths were still masses of beauty, with tall porcelain and indigo 
Hyacinths in groups behind. The small blue Anemone dropped 
its bell-shaped head, and the blue 
-rimrose, curious and unreal, looked 
up with its bright yellow eye. Over 
the rockworl: the cobalt flowers of the 
French Forget-Me-Not shone from 
every crevice, smothering the copper 
tinted tendrils of the Lithospermum, 
while the whole groundwork of th 
border was a blue sea, with wave-like 
masses of various Forget-Me-Nots, 
above which rose the pale green shoots 
of Lupines, Delphiniums and Monks 
hoods—giving promise of future beauty. 
It was my first introduction to a blue 
garden, and as I stood revelling in the 
loveliness of the rich colouring, several 
fantail pigeons came fluttering down 
with all the assurance of welcome pets, 
their snow-white plumage contrasting 
with their surroundings like glistening 
sails on a sunlit ocean. 

There are so many true blue her- 
baceous plants and bulbs, as well as 
annuals and biennials, that can be 
cheaply procured and easily grown, that 
a collection can be made without going 
to great expense, and except during the 
Copyright. few mid-winter weeks, a blue blossom 

will brighten the dull earth = and 
eladden the eve. In a “ one-colour garden "’ the essential thing 
to be remembered is that the various shades and plants require to 
be grown in clumps and wide breadths, for if dotted singly, the 
whole will present a contused mass. Too manv straight lines, 
circles, or squares should be avoided. Instead of a set design the 
plants should be grouped in irregular “ pate ‘-work ’’-like masses, 
with care and knowledge as to height and tone of colour, so that 


the whole mav become one harmonious mosaic of form and shade. 
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Among shrubs the choice is very limited ; but the Ceanothus, 
which are hardy and quick growers, provide several exquisite blue 
shades. C. brilliant, with small, dark leaves, and C. dentatus will, 
in a few vears, cover a wall with evergreen foliage and masses of 
blue. C. divaricatus forms a dense bush, flower-laden from Mav 
to September, while C. azureus, and the newer variety, Glory de 
Versailles, are best for grouping, their azure blooms lasting 
from July until October 

Of the bulbs, the Scillas are the first blue harbingers of spring 
The best known, S. sibirica, is a gem which cannot be done without. 
S. bifolia and S. nutans should also be grown, and a pocket ieserved 


on the rock garden for S. peruviana, where, in summer, its blue 
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like that rare gem, Gentiana verna, is the despair and envy of all? 
blue gardeners. The intensest of all blue flowers, Gentiana acaulis 
(gentianella), does best in loamy soil mixed with limestone chips. 

Among the intermediate plants as regards height are Pulmonaria 
angustifolia (Lungwort), Polemonium czeruleum (Jacob’s Ladder), 
Polemonium Richardsonii and Mertensia virginica (Virginian 
Cowslip), which all flower in May: as does the Blue Primrose. 
Commelina ceelestis,. Centaurea montana and the Linums 
(Alpine Flaxes), of which L. perenne is best, bloom from May 
to August For late autumn flowers, Plumbigo Larpente and 
Erynguim oliverianum and E. planum are valuable with their 
amethyst stems and Thistle-like heads. 





BLUE DELPHINIUMS. 


pyramidal head can be raised. Grape Hyacinths (Muscari) are 
hardy and effective. M. conicum, a delicately-scented celestial 
blue, M. azureum and M. botrvoides are all cheap bulbs and easily 
grown. The Chionodoxas, C. Lucilie (Glory of the Snow) and 
C. sardensis, mind neither frost, rain nor snow, and multiply rapidly 
from self-sown seed. Camassia esculenta (Quamash) bears its 
bright flowers in May, and the stately Agapanthus (African Lily) 
can be utilised in autumn. The Dutch Hyacinths should be lifted 
and stored carefully when their flowers and leaves wither, their 
place being used for annuals of medium height, or the beautiful 
blue Salvia patens 

Forget-Me-Not (Myosotis) plays a most important part in 
spring by carpeting, filling up gaps and concealing decaying bulb 
haulms; M. dissitiflora, M. sylvatica and Royal Blue are good, 
while M. stricta (pillar Forget-Me-Not) is worthy of attention. 
Treated as annuals and removed before they become straggly and 
untidy, their place can be filled by summer-floweiing annuals, 
so that no blanks may appear. Over the rockwork in February, 
Omphalodes verna (French Forget-Me-Not), with tiny brilliant 
flowers, creeps rapidly. Anemone blanda, A. angulosa and A.apennina 
are also early in bloom; but the silvery blue of A. robinsoniana 


does not appear until May. <A dwarf Aquilegia alpina superba 
and Aquilegia cerulea blossom in April; Mertensia alpina and 
Lithospermum cerulea in May and June. Lithospermum pros- 


tratum, a smaller, more beautiful variety, is difficult to grow, and 


Anchusa affinis, a Borage Wort, measures but a foot. A. officinale 
(common Alkanet) is higher, and A. italica, Cambridge blue, leads 
up to the finest of all blue flowers, A. i. Dropmore variety. Lupines 
and Delphiniums also belong to this group of high plants. D. Bella- 
donna, a sky blue, stands over three feet, and if grown in front 
of a five-foot variety, such as Hybridum, or Celestial Blue, forms 
an exquisite bit of colour. Aconitum Napellus (Monkshood) will 
rear its bold spikes of hood-shaped flowers anywhere, and six feet 
is no uncommon height for its blue spires to acquire. There are 
many good varieties, A. Wilsoni being one of the best, flowering 
until October. Syvmphytum caucasicum (blue Comfrey), with 
large pendulous blooms, does best in shade ; and the sweet-scented 
Asperula can be massed in a shady corner. Meconopsis Wallichi 
(blue Himalayan Poppy) requires moisture as well, while Draco- 
cephalum Ruyschiana, with its Salvia-like flowers, will thrive in 
marshy places, where other plants would rot. 

Dwarf annuals can be sown in early summer above the deeply- 
planted bulbs. Nemophila atomaria atro-cerulea, N. insignis and 
the blue Pimpernel (Anagallis Phillipsi) are blue gems for carpeting. 
The Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberidifolia), Phacelia cam- 
panularia and Eutoca viscida, beloved by bees, stand one foot 
in height. The Larkspurs, Lupines, especially L. Hartwegii, deserve 
a large space in the background. Of Nigellas (Love-in-a-Mist) 
Miss Jekyll is the best and blends well with the brighter blue of 
Centaurea (Cornflower). Lobelias require no description, and a 
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place must be kept for the hybrid Nemesia Blue Gem, one of the 
most beautiful of the newer flowers. Ipomza rubra cerulea and 
Convolvulus major, although they must not be sown till May, will 
transform a bower or trellis into a thing of beauty in early autumn. 
There are many more blue flowers, both annual and herbaceous, 
as well as bulbs, but space will not permit of a longer list; but the 
date on which readers begin to collect plants and seeds and 
plan a blue garden will be marked as a red-letter day in their 
gardening calendar. RoLLto GRAHAME. 





Roses IN May 

OWING to the exceptionally warm and dry weather experienced during 
April, the growth of Roses is much earlier this year than usual, and on April 23rd 
I saw a bloom of Her Majesty on a wall facing south. If we would have an 
abundance of good flowers during June or early July, the bushes must have 
attention at the present time, as it is now that the blooms are being formed 
in the tips of the shoots. The Rose maggot usuaily makes its appearance 
about the second or third week in May, and if allowed to carry on its feeding 
unchecked, will do a great deal of irreparable damage. Its presence is denoted 
by the curling of the leaves at the tips of the young shoots, sometimes two 
or more leaves being fixed together to more completely protect the maggot 
from harm. If left alone, this little pest will eat out the embryo flower and 
then attack others in the same way until fully fed. There is no better remedy 
than searching for the pest and removing it by hand. It can then either be 
dropped into a strong solution of insecticide or destroyed in some other way. 
Mildew has already appeared on a 
number of varieties, notably Lady 
Ashtown and Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
and to check this and also green fly 
the bushes should be sprayed once 
every week or ten days with a 
solution of Cyllin Soft Soap, 20z. to 
a gallon of water. This spraying 
should be commenced at once, even 
if neither of the pests mentioned 
are present, as prevention is always 
better than cure. The soil in the 
Rose-beds ought to be kept well 
stirred by means of a good strong 
hoe, as this admits fresh air freely 
to the roots, and by creating a fine 
tilth prevents the too rapid evapo- 
ration of moisture from the soil. 
Rambler Roses should have their 
growths tied in position where this 
is necessary. H. 
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T is late in the day to make 
such a confession ; but I 
have only recently had 
an opportunity of seeing 
the airman rise from 

the ground and drop to it. 
Like everybody else, one had 
heard the noise of an engine 
as an aeroplane wended its 
way on a path between 
earth and sky, and watched 
those graceful vehicles become 
more graceful as they passed 
out of sight. As long as you 
cannot hear the humming of 
the engine, the spectacle 
afforded by a flving-machine 
is extremely beautiful—an 
airship as much so as an 
aeroplane. But at close 
quarters the resemblance 
between the bird and the 
machine is even more pro- 
nounced. Whoever has 
watched a rook or other 
heavy bird rising from a field 
has seen the exact motion of 
a flying-machine. The bird 
runs, the steps grow till 
each hop is a stride, and at 
last it rises from the ground 
altogether and, supporting 
itself by wing power alone, 
goes off high and far. This 
is exactly what Mr. 
Grahame - White does at 
Hendon. For the time being 


Miss L. Bland. 
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he becomes part of the bird, its brain or guiding power. Some- 
one whirls round the starting handle, the engine commences its 
shrill whirring, and the aeroplane begins to travel along the 
ground on its wheels, just as the crow runs, and, in the same way 
as the bird, the machine leaves the earth and gets into the air. 
At only a comparatively small distance its shape, its outspread 
wings, its head and tail, might cause it to be taken by the 
unsophisticated for a specimen of some huge avian species. 
It travels much quicker than our common birds. Pigeons and 
starlings are passed easily by it. The accomplished flying-man 
seems to have as perfect a command over it as a bird has over 
its legs and wings. He mounts up and drops down almost like 
a hawk. At least, Mr. Grahame-White is able to perform what 
looks at a distance like a downward swoop, stopping his machine 
before it touches the earth and bounding up again as one some- 
times has seen a merlin do when it has swooped at a low-flying 
lark and just missed it. He alights with the utmost precision 
on the spot from which he started. I believe it used to be 
very different in the early days of flying, when he who went up 
trusted a great deal to luck as to the spot on which he would 
alight ; but the science has advanced very greatly, and the 
flying-machine of to-day, as far as grace and beauty go, need 
fear no comparison even with the exquisite practitioner of the 
art whose photograph appears with this. RuSsTICUS. 
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BAY, 


IRELAND, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE HON. CECIL BARING. 


SQUARE mile or so of rock and turf washed by the 
waves of the Irish Sea, and honeycombed with 
caverns which are the home of great grey seals, a 
castle unique in its plan, a little chapel, an abandoned 
coastguard station, an enchanting animal population 
and a fascinating history—these are Lambay. The island 
lies about three miles from the coast of County Dublin, it is the 
last outcrop of the Wicklow Mountains, and owes its masses 
ol porphyry and greenstone to volcanic energies, quieted 
unknown ages ago. Its early history is obscure, and this is 
not the place to examine whether it may rightly be identified 
with the Rechra of Bregia, where Saint Columb founded a 
church in the seventh century, or with Rechen, a name which 
lives still in the neighbouring Portrane. It needs, however, 
but a small stretch of imagination to look back and see it, like 
many another little island off British shores, as the home of 
early Irish saints and hermits. To just such a retreat would 
St. Patrick have loved to go when wearied by heathen enemies. 

On its slopes the sheep of St. Brigit might have grazed : 

\ beautiful ladder, for pagan folk 
To climb to the kingdom of Mary’s Son 

as we are told she was in an early hymn. Perhaps on the 
site of the present castle was that theatre of miracles, 
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St. Brigit’s cottage, where she hung her cloak across a sun- 
beam ; and her dog, left communing with attainable bacon, 
showed a holy self-restraint. This, however, is conjecture. 
Except the vague references to the descent of Norsemen on 
Lambay in the Dark Ages, the first historical fact is the 
grant of the island by Prince John, then Earl of Moreton, io 
John Comyn, Archbishop of Dublin, in 1184. 

In 1337 the building of a chantry chapel was authorised, 
but no trace of it remains; a retreat so suitable would be 
sure to attract men of a religious nature. Their devotions, 
however, would be disturbed from time to time by the resort 
of shipmasters, pirates and other foes to the devout life. By 1467 
this aspect of Lambay was so forcibly brought before Englishmen 
that it is described as “‘a receptacle for the King’s enemies, as 
Britons, Spaniards, French and Scots, to the annoyance of the 
mainland.” This brings us into touch with a very notable man, 
John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Lord-Deputy for Edward IV. 
He was commissioned to build a fortress on the island, 
which was granted him by the Irish Parliament, and it may 
be that the present castle owes its first building to him, 
though it was certainly altered in later days. J. R. Green has 
said that Tiptoft exhibits “ the ruthlessness of the Renascence, 
side by side with its intellectual vigour.”’ He drew tears from 
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Pope Pius II.“ by the Elegance of his Latinity.”” Caxton cannot 
praise him too warmly, yet he received in the Civil Wars the 
name of “ butcher.’’ It seems clear that Tiptoft was not able 
for long to prevent freebooters from using Lambay as a base 
Although Sir Richard Edgcumbe, in the Anne of Fowey, touched 
there unopposed in 1488, about ten years later the Prior of 
St. Patrick's of Holmpatrick recites that in the havens and 
creeks on the shores of Lambay pirates were accustomed to 
shelter. We obtain glimpses of these brave doings. One Brode, 
a pirate, was chased from Lambay to Drogheda in 1534 by 
the ships of Sir William Skeffington, who ‘“‘ bowged him so 
that he ran his vessel a-land.” The State Papers next give 
us a letter of 1536, written to Thomas Cromwell by Justice 
Aylmer to recommend the petition of John Garret, ‘“ whose 
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things the army had for their -relief in Lambay.” This 
suggests that Garret was then occupying the island as tenant 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, to whom Lambay had reverted 
after Tiptoft’s death. From this time onward Lambay was 
used as a base to assemble war-vessels and troopships going 
from England to Dublin, and on several occasions by the enemy’s 
ships. In 1543 Lord-Deputy Sentleger complained to the King 
that “the fleet lying at Lambay does not intercept the com- 
munication between Scotland and France”; and two years 
later reported that there were “four ships of war, supposed 
Scottish, off Lambay.” In 1548 one Logan, a Scots pirate, 
hovered about Lambay “in his tall ballinger of fourscore 
tonne’ and took several vessels. Later in the year the 
Lord Protector Somerset was warned how awkward it would 
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be if the French landed at Skerries on the mainland opposite 
Lambay and fortified it, as that channel was the only road for 
them in the seas between Brittany and Scotland. 

In an inventory of 1541, the year the tithes of the island 
were taken over from the famous nunnery of Gracedieu by Sir 
Patrick Barnewell, Lambay is described as “ waste.”” None 
the less, it clearly presented attractions to a purchaser. In 
1551 John Chaloner secured from the Archbishop of Dublin 
a perpetual lease of the island with the casiles, etc., at a rent of 
six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence. It was stipulated 
that within six years he should make a harbour and a place 
of refuge fortified with a wall or a mound and ditch for the 
protection of the colony he was about to introduce. This 
seems to show that Lambay was then uninhabited. The castle 
referred to as existing was 
possibly Tiptoft’s building. 
The “ place of refuge ’’ may 
be identified with a ditch 
and mound which can still be 
traced in a field south of the 
castle. As to Chaloner him- 
self, all students of seven- 
teenth century England know 
of the Chaloners of Steeple 
Claydon, Bucks, friends of the 
Verneys of Middle Claydon. 
Roger Chaloner, a citizen of 
London, who died in 1521, 
had three sons—Sir Thomas 
of Steeple Claydon, father of 
another Sir Thomas, a famous 
traveller and writer; John 
(of Lambay), who migrated to 
Dublin ; and Francis. Luke, 
the son of the last mentioned, 
was a famous divine, and 
had a daughter, Phoebe, who 
married James Ussher, the 
great Archbishop of Armagh. 
After Mary’s accession, John 
Chaloner found it necessary 
to petition the Crown for 
confirmation of his new 
ownership of Lambay. 

Probably Lord - Deputy 
Sussex was very willing to 
see Chaloner righted, because 
as Alderman and Mayor he 
had behaved well when Sussex 
arrived in Dublin in 1556. 
The city was raided by the 
Kavanaghs, and Chaloner 
obtained from Spain at his 
own cost arms for the civic 
force which beat back the 
assault. It is probable that 
he also superintended the 
usual sequel of such success, 
the hanging of seventy-four 
Kavanaghs. Sussex offered 
to knight Chaloner, but he 
replied : ‘‘ It will be more to 
my credit and my posterity’s 
to have it said that John 
Chaloner served the Queen 
upon occasion, than to say 
that Sir John Chaloner did 
it.” From a letter of 1563 
to Cecil we learn that Chaloner 
has served three years as 
Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” is ill and unfit for the office, 

desires to be discharged, and 
would like his young brother to obtain the post. He asked 
also for a “license to work the silver and copper veins in 
Lambay,” and for the rectory and tithes of the island. Cecil 
apparently ignored both requests, so Chaloner wrote again five 
months later, and asked to have the veins of lead at Clontarf 
and Castleknock included in the grant. Next year another 
letter to Cecil about mines and a little grumble that he had 
lost three hundred pounds “ by spoil of the French.” It is 
possible that they had landed at Lambay and cleared his 
farmyard. 

During this time he remained Secretary, and in July, 
1564, asked Cecil to make him Master of the Rolls. Cecil’s 
reply has not survived, but we can guess its nature, for 
Chaloner remained at his old post. By 1566 he seems to have 
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thought he would do better by word of mouth, so he persuaded 
the Lord-Deputy to send him to London with a letter to the 
Privy Council and a commendation of his service of six years. 
Nothing came of the visit. The next year Lord Justice Fitz- 
wylliams writes sharply to Cecil about the ‘“ weakness of Mr. 
Chaloner’s dealings,” but in 1569 the Lord-Deputy reported 
well of him. In the same year he pleads to have his “ little 
Kingdom of Lambay” exempted from a wine-tax. We 
get a sidelight on Elizabethan methods from Chaloner’s 
gift of falcons to Walsingham in November, 1579. Clearly 
he was wanting something done or left undone. Ten weeks 
later, Waterhouse, his superior officer, wrote to Walsingham 
that Chaloner was old and a new secretary should be sent. 
In July of 1580 Chaloner sent Walsingham ‘two falcons 
and their tersel of this year’s eiry in his rocks of Lambay, by 
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his servant John Ayer, also sundry samples of the ‘marbles’ 
of Lambay of rare beauty.”” However, the sands were 
running out, and on May 13th Burghley was informed of 
his death. On July 15th protection was granted by the 
Lord-Deputy and Council “to Thomas Chaloner, Gent, son 
of John Chaloner of the Isle of Lambay, Esquire, deceased, 
the late secretary, for one whole year, while he may collect his 
father’s property.” This was presumably protection from 
distraint, for John had left his affairs in a bad way and 
debts of a thousand pounds or more. The year before he had 
been engaged in litigation, the nature of which remains 
obscure; but it is possible that it had to do with his 
mining operations, which do not seem to have prospered. In 
Thomas, the son, petitioned the Queen to give him 


1582, 


the leases of rebel lands, and pleaded his father’s thirty-four 
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Copyright. EASTERN HALF 
years of service to the State. He had some chance of 
making money out of Lambay, for Waterhouse reports to 
Walsingham in 1584 that there are quarries in Lambay yielding 
fair stones, but not long enough for pillars. Presumably they 
were busy with building then in Dublin. Misfortune, however, 
dogged the footsteps of Thomas Chaloner, and, worst of 
all, it came from a kinsman of his wife, an Ussher. Here 
we must turn aside to refer to a Dublin family that 
greatly contributed to the security of English rule in 
Ireland during several centuries. Arland Ussher, Mayor 
of Dublin in 1469, founded it. From his elder son, John, 
descended Chaloner’s wife, Rose, Henry Archbishop of 
Armagh, and his greater nephew, James, who held the same 
See. From another son descended two Sir Williams. It 
was the elder of them, born in 1561, and made Clerk of the 
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Council, who served Chaloner so ill. He had married Beale, a 
daughter of Archbishop Loftus. Of this ecclesiastic we get a 
picture in an undated note in the State Papers, showing how 
he had ‘linked and allied himself in strong friendship and 
kindred by means of the marriages of his children, marriageable 
and unmarriageable.”” We sympathise with those sons-in-law of 
His Grace who had to take the unmarriageable daughters; 
but Beale Ussher was useful to her husband, who “ obtained 
by colourable means of the Archbishop his. father-in- 
law, whilst he was one of the late Lords Justices,” various 
things not necessary to set out, ‘‘ and also holds the island of 
Lambaye, a goodly portion of living, whereof Mr. Chaloner, the 
Queen’s Secretary, was possessed in his lifetime since 
wrested away from his son Thomas, the doing whereof merits 
due examination.” Probably Thomas Chaloner found it of little 
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use to fight the Archbishop and the Clerk 
of the Council, and let Lambay go; but it 


is a pleasant commentary on the ways of 
the great in sixteenth century Ireland. In 


the hands of Sir William Ussher the elder 
the island remained until his death in 1659. 
His grandson, also Sir William, succeeded, 
and died possessed of Lambay in 1671. 


These facts dispose of the legend, printed 
by Lewis in his Topographical Dictionary 
of Ireland, that Lambay was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to James Ussher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, 
‘who resided there some time and there 
wrote part of his works.” The Archbishop 


never owned the island; but we can see 
how the story arose. James Ussher, not 
only the greatest man that the Church 


of England bred in Ireland, 
but one of her _ greatest 
scholars of any place or 
time, married Phoebe Cha 
loner, daughter of his great 
friend, Dr. Luke Chaloner, 
who was first cousin of 
[Thomas, the dispossessed of 
Lambay. Ussher was in 
1593 one of the first students 
of the newly-founded Trinity 
College, Dublin, and early 
became a brilliant contro- 
versialist against Rome. He 
made many visits to Eng- 
land to buy books for the 
College Library, and became 
Primate at the age of forty- 
five; he wrote profusely, and 
his works fill seventeen volumes. 
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in the Authorised Version. 
state of affairs in the Church in 
him to 
four years before the 


Ireland 
Restoration 
in 1650 to escape the plague on the mainland. 


a town house in Dublin. 


visit to the island is to be found in 


AND 
PLANS. 


His chief claim 
to general remembrance is his Chronology of the 
Old Testament, which was at one time printed 
In 1640 the hopeless 
drove 
England, and he never returned, dying 
of Charles II. 
This explodes the story that he fled to Lambay 
His chief Irish 
home was the Archbishop’s Palace at Drogheda, but he had 
An account of his only recorded 
the diary of a 
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Dr. Arthur, who wrote the 


following: ‘‘ 1626, 14th of 
April, I accompanied the 
Lord Primate to the island 


called Lambay, where re- 
mote from the crowd of 
visitors, we stayed with dig- 
nity and were free for the 
cure of and struggle with 
that most obstinate disease 
to the eighth day of the 
following June.”” The seven 
weeks of Lambay and Dr. 
Arthur cured the Archbishop 
of his grievous disease, and 
he was honourably received 
in Dublin by Viscount Falk- 


land, then Viceroy. That 
gentle person made Dr. 
Arthur his physician, and 


the Archbishop paid {51 for 
the cure, so everyone was 
satisfied. This shows that 
Sir William Ussher lent his 
cousin Lambay Castle for a 
few weeks, but nothing 
more. It is probably due 
to the early friendship of 
the cousins that the first 
Version of the New Testa- 
ment in Irish, translated by 
William O’Donnell, after- 


wards Archbishop of Tuam, was printed at Sir 
William Ussher’s house at Dublin during 1602. 
Some people had disapproved of the way Sir 


William became possessed of Lambay as late as 
1610, when the Lord-Deputy gave orders for him to 
be confirmed in its ownership. 


Even then, however, he was not in sole 
session, for between 1606 and 


pt )S- 


1608 the tithes of 


Lambay were leased from the Crown by Sir Robert 


Napper. 


After Archbishop Ussher left Ireland he 
attended in 1641 the execution of Strafford. 


There 


were outbreaks upon the relaxation of: the policy 


of ‘ Thorough.” 


One Derrick Huibarts, described 
as a Protestant gentleman, living on Lambay at that time 


d. The insurgent army completed its control of 


island, 


but Cromwell’s 


the coast from Dublin to Drogheda in December, 1641, by 
the seizure of the 


scourge did not 
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descend upon it, and in 1659 it was almost deserted. In 1691 
De Ginkel accepted the surrender of the forces of the 
deposed James II. at Ballymore. Colonel Toby Purcell was 
left in charge there, but prisoners to the number of seven 
hundred and eighty soldiers and two hundred and sixty 
rapparees were interned at Lambay. Though little is known 
of the island’s story during the eighteenth century, a legal 
document of 1749 tells of the existence of five castles and 
fifty cottages and messuages, whence it is clear that the 
soil was well cultivated and its famous crab and lobster 
fishery was well managed. The Usshers owned it until 
1804, when it passed to Sir William Wolseley, Bart., and 
Mrs. Talbot, afterwards Lady Talbot de Malahide, acquired 
it ten years later. Of the five castles of 1749 only one 
has survived, and it may 
be suspected that the other 
four were only dwelling- 
houses, so described to dis- 
tinguish them from the 
cottages. In 1888 Count 
James Considine bought 
Lambay from Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. Mrs. Parr was 
the tenant in 1904, when 
the present owner acquired 
it. In the same year the 
coastguard station, which was 
built with the pier between 
1822 and 1829, was given up 
by the Admiralty. 

The castle itself is of 
peculiar architectural 
interest, as well for the 
delightful way that Mr. 
Lutyens has added to it 
as for the character of its 
original plan and _ treat- 
ment. The name “ castle” 
does not strictly belong to 
it, for it has no defensive 
works beyond its own strong 
walls; it is, in fact, rather in 
the nature of a _ blockhouse. 
Reference to the plan shows 
the house as it was first 
built, except for additions 
on the north-east and south- 
east sides. These were made 
before it came into Mr. 
Baring’s possession. The 
mosi striking elements of its 
design are the splays of the 
walls at each corner, which 
bring them to acute angles. 
This device gives colour to 
the view that the castle plan 
may owe its shape to John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. 
It marks a military refine- 
ment comparable only with 
the pentagonal bastions 
which the science of defen- 
sive architecture owes to 
Sanmicheli. It is altogether 
foreign to native Irish or 
British castle design during 
any period when the castle 
could have been built. As 
shot-holes were provided in 
the corners of the ground- 
floor rooms, in the direction 
shown on the plan by dotted 
arrows, the defenders could shoot assailants as they came 
round the corners of the castle. Had the corners been 
square, the enemy could have reached the break in the wall 
before being seen. The castle has never been of more than two 
storeys. The ground floor has low vaulted ceilings, and the roof 
was of timber and covered with slates. The present pantiles 
date from the recent restoration. The accommodation was 
very limited, and to enlarge the castle without destroying its 
character presented a difficult problem. Mr. Lutyens, however, 
did not fail to solve the difficulty. The castle proper 
was left untouched except for slight internal re-arrangements 
and for the re-building of the north-east side, which had already 
been greatly damaged. Kitchen quarters and additional 
bedrooms were provided in a new quadrangular block at the east 
corner, connected with the old castle by an underground passage 
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only. This was practicable because the ground slopes sharply 
upwards to the east. In the result the two buildings, old and 
new, are unconnected at the first-floor level, and the castle, 
therefore, stands free to tell its own story. The determination 
to prevent the new roofs dominating the old meant carving a 
substantial piece out of the hillside. The rock thus quarried 
has been used to build a great rampart skirting the north-west 
side of the wood in which the castle is set. It is entertaining 
for the antiquary of to-day to guess what solemn theories 
his successor of A.D. 2912 will build on this imposing 
structure. 

The castle is worthy of the island, which is to say much. 
The great grey seals which breed in the caverns are the most 
attractive of its indigenous animals; but the fallow deer 
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introduced by Count Considine, and the moufflon, chamois 
and rheas brought to the island by Mr. Baring, add to its 
attractions. Lambay is a paradise of birds, especially during 
the summer, and close on a hundred varieties make it their 
home. Among them are still breeding the descendants of 
the falcons whose nestlings Chaloner sent to Walsingham in 
the sixteenth century. Lambay is an island of flowers. On 
the cliffs grow acres of scurvy-grass, with its creamy white 
flowers smelling like honey, and flooding the land with 
blossom. Grass, bracken, heath, rush and stony ground 
combine into a wild harmony. Rocks blazing with stonecrop 
and golden samphire, swards bright with the cool grey-blue 
of Scilla verna enclosed by banks of sea-pink, and great 
stretches of purple heather—these are the pictures framed by 
the margin of low water rocks black with fungus or brilliant 
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with yellow lichen. We sail out of the little harbour of Lambay 
with the feeling that Prospero has been that way, and laid an 
enchantment on the island that history and Nature conspire 
to make real and abiding. 1. W. 


THE SARDINE. 


HE sardine and the pilchard are one and the same 
species of fish, which bears the scientific name of 

Clupea pilchardus. At most, it is possible to dis- 

tinguish the Mediterranean form, to which the 

name sardine properly belongs (from the fisheries 

around Sardinia), from the North Atlantic pilchard, as a geo- 
graphical race or variety, as will be mentioned further on. 
The term “sardine” is generally applied to small or immature 
fish, such as are canned in France, Spain and Portugal, while 
the large fish so abundant off the Cornish Coast are called 
pilchards. Sardines or pilchards differ from sprats and young 
herrings in having the gill-cover marked with radiating striz 
and the chin much less prominent ; in these respects they agree 
with the shad and twaite, which have, however, smaller and 
more numerous scales (more than fifty in a longitudinal series 
from the gill-cover to the base of the tail-fin). They further 
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differ from sprats in the 
middle line of the belly being 
much less distinctly serrated, 
and the insertion of the 
ventral fins well behind the 
vertical of the origin of the 
dorsal fin. 

That the sardine of the 
West Coasts of Europe is the 
immature state of the pilchard 
is settled bevond doubt. But 
the question whether the true 
sardine of the Mediterranean 
is absolutely the same as the 
pilchard has been discussed, 
and I have paid special at- 
tention to this question. 
After carefully comparing 
large numbers of specimens 
from Cornwall, the Bay of 
Biscay and Portugal, with 
equally large numbers from 
the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic, I agree with Giinther in 
regarding the two fish which 
Cuvier distinguished as 
species under the names of 
Clupea pilchardus and Clupea 
sardina as entitled to the 
distinction in a subordinate 
sense, viz., as subspecies or 
varieties, which may be thus 
defined : 

Var. sardina, — Smaller, 
mature at five or six inches ; 
vertical diameter of the 
suborbital bone below the 
eye less than the 
vertical diameter of the 
eye ; distance between the 
vertical of the origin of the 
dorsal fin and that of the base 
of the ventral fin usually 
one-third, never one-half, the 
length of the base of the 
dorsal fin. 

Var. pilchardus.—Larger, 
mature at eight or nine 
inches; vertical diameter of 
the suborbital bone below 
the eye equal to the vertical 
diameter of the eye ; distance 
between the vertical of the 
origin of the dorsal fin and 
that of the base of the ventral 
fin about one-half, and but 
rarely one-third, the length 
of the base of the dorsal fin. 

Mature pilchards com- 
monly measure seven to eight 
and a-half inches to the end 
of the middle caudal rays, 
specimens under seven inches 
being rejected in the preparation of “‘ fumados,’” or salted fish, 
in Cornwall. Exceptionally large specimens on record measure 
eleven and a-half inches and even fourteen inches. It has 
long been known that the Mediterranean sardine remains 
of a much smaller size. The late Professor Marion, who has 
done so much to elucidate the life-history of the sardine on 
the South Coast of France, stated, in 1888, that mature 
specimens of six to six and a-half inches are regarded as 
full-grown at Marseilles. Later, however, in 1891, he succeeded 
in obtaining specimens up to seven inches; but such are very 
exceptional. In the Adriatic, according to G. L. Faber, the 
sardine does not grow longer than six inches, and the largest 
specimen, from Spalato, Dalmatia, sent to me by Professor Kolom- 
batovic as of remarkable size, measures seven inches. Spawning 
pilchards are only found at a great distance from the coast, 
both in France and in England, and it is only within the last 
quarter of a century that some knowledge of the breeding habits 
has been acquired. The late Professor Pouchet made the first 
observations in 1888 and 1890, from Concarneau in Brittany, 
and concluded that spawning takes place at two hundred 
and three hundred miles from the shore. Unlike those of the 
herring, the eggs float on the surface and are found in spring 
and summer. The development and larval forms have been 
described by Mr. J. T. Cunningham from eggs reared at the 
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Plymouth Laboratory. Young sardines migrate towards the 
shore, and large shoals of individuals between five inches and 
six inches commonly occur on the West Coast of France and the 
Spanish Peninsula, where they are preserved in oil and tinned 
for export, while such small fish occur only in small numbers 
on the coast of Cornwall. The large pilchards of the latter 
county are preserved in brine and sent to Italy as “ fumados.”’ 
Attempts have been made to preserve them in oil, after reducing 
them to the regulation size for sardines by chopping off the 
anterior part of the body; but this industry has not met with 
success. 

On the Atlantic Coast of Brittany, which has long been the 
principal centre of the sardine industry, the immature fish of 
the proper size for tinning is called “ Sardine de rogue,’”’ while 
the adult fish, our pilchard, goes by the name of “ Sardine 
de dérive.” “ Rogue” is the name given by French fishermen 
to a preparation of cods’ roe, which they throw into the sea 
to attract the sardines, after which the fish are caught in 
the seine nets shot from the boats, these nets being usually 


’ 


of a blue colour. ‘“ Dérive”’ means drift, and this name 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

ERY few practical seamen have been able to reproduce 
the atmosphere of the sea; but the feat has been 
most successfully, though perhaps unconsciously, 
achieved by Commander W. Caius Crutchley in the 
book of reminiscences to which he gives the title, 

My Life at Sea (Chapman and Hall). He describes the work 
further as a lightly-spun yarn, spun for the purpose of putting 
together certain reminiscences which unite the age of sail with 
the age of steam. It has a preface by Lord Brassey, who makes 
particular reference to the description of the performances 
of the ships in which the Commander sailed, and supplements 
them with the following instances of record passages made by 
sailing-ships : 

In 1851, the Nightingale, 1 arace from Shanghai to Deal, ran on one occasion 
336 knots in twenty-four hours. In the same year the Flying Cloud, in a voyage 
from New York to San Francisco, ran 427 knots in one day. The Thermopylae, 
886 tons register, built by Messrs. Steel, of Greenock, sailed 354 knots in twenty- 
four hours. The Aberdeen clippers of the ’sixties did marvellous work. Under 
sail, the Ariel, Taeping and Serica started together from Foochow on May 30, 
1866. They met off the Lizard on September 6; and on the same day the 
Taeping arrived in the East India Dock at 9.45 p.m., and the Ariel at 10.15 p.m. 
—a difference of half-an-hour after racing for over three months on end. 
It is certainly of great interest to have a work like this uniting 
one age with another, and yet the greatest attraction we have 
found in the book is that it reproduces so truly, and vet 
30 artlessly, the very atmosphere of the ocean. There is 
ozone blowing through every page of the book. The author 
was a born sailor. He took to the life as naturally as a duck 
takes to water, and although his early career was an experience 
of very great hardship, there does not seem to have been a 
moment when he repented his choice. The last paragraph of 
the book is to the effect that he quitted the sea with deep regret, 
and an assertion that if he had his time to live over again, he 
would unhesitatingly adopt it as a calling. And yet the life 
of an apprentice in 1863 had not much to recommend it. The 
captain of that time used a rope’s end with very little hesitation, 
and a mate was not much good on a ship unless he could thrash 
the best man on board. The boy was not long at sea befor> 
he had to record such scenes as the following : 


The second mate and a fair number of men were aloft reeving the chains 
when one man in the top incurred the wrath of the mate, who was superintending 
operations from the quarter-deck. He yelled out to his subordinate aloft : 
“* Mr. King, kick that son of a out of the top.”” King on his part addressed 
some drastic remarks to the delinquent, but didnot appear to considerit necessar\ 
to do more, so the work proceeded until the man who had been “‘ mentioned " 
came down the rigging saying loudly: “I’ve nevir been called son of 
a before and won’t stand it.””, That was enough for the mate. As the man 
stepped on deck he was met by a straight one, two, in the face, and then began 
a rough-and-tumble about the end of which there could be no doubt. The 
captain came along to see what was going on, and the mate sang out: “ Put 
this man in irons, sir." The captain did so, and poor Canadian Bill, as he was 
called, was duly ironed and dropped for security down the lazarette hatch, 
where for some days he endured the scanty bread and bitter waters of affliction 








At one time things grew so bad on board that even the young 
enthusiast deserted, and desertion was a very common occurrence 
both among apprentices and able-bodied seamen. Added to 
the tyranny of the captain, there was the danger caused by 
overloading. These were days anterior to Mr. Plimsoll. In 
1866 he had an experience of sailing in an overloaded ship. 
But, indeed, there seems to have been very little sea experience 
of any kind of which he had not tasted. 
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applied to the fish signifies that they are caught in drift nets. 
The movements of the shoals of sardines on the coasts of 
Brittany and Vendée seem to be regulated by the temperature 
of the currents during the summer months, and changes which 
at times take place in the direction of these currents result in a 
scarcity of fish in waters where they usually swarm and cause 
periodical crises in an industry which employs the greater part 
of the poor population, and forms almost their whole livelihood. 
Such crises took place in 1886 and again in 1892 and 1893, and 
caused terrible famine in Brittany. 

This temporary scarcity of sardines did not affect Spain 
and Portugal, where shoals occur all the year round, and 
France, which long held the monopoly of the sardine trade, 
found itself supplanted by the numerous factories which have 
been established in those countries within the last thirty years. 
Syndicates have been established by the proprietors of French 
factories to fight against the sale, under the name of sardines, 
of spurious articles, such as sprats and small horse-mackerel, 
which has arisen as a result of the scarcity of the genuine 
sardine. G. A. BOULENGER. 


TURE. 


Many of his anecdotes and descriptions have an interest 
outside the sea, although they have always some connection 
with it. The author shows us illustrious passengers in quite a 
new light, as, forexample, in the following passage about a famous 
historian : 

We also took on board as a passenger Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian, who 
was then on his way to England. He had been touring the country in ordet 
to form his own opinion on the political situation for the benefit of his friend 
Lord Carnarvon, and one may be permitted the remark that it was a great pity 
he did not take a more careful survey of the situation, for South African politics 
were not then to be learned in a three months’ sojourn in the country, or for 
that matter in six either. At all events he failed to recognise the fact that 
the situation was summed up in lines from Alice through the Looking-Glass. 

“ The eldest oyster winked his eye, and shook his hoary head, 
Meaning to say he did not choose to leave the oyster bed.” 
In my own mind I have always held Mr. Froude responsible for the Boer rising 
which culminated at Majuba. 


He tells us that Mr. Froude paid more attention than was neces- 
sary to some of his means of enforcing discipline ; but these 
were times when a captain was able to say : 

“ The best peacemaker you can have is a sandbag about a foot long and an 
inch thick: I and my mate and engineer have one, and we never find it bevond 
us to clear the deck of a crowd.” 


Many curious instances of the employment of bad language 
are cited. One of the most amusing is the following : 

There had formerly been a director I never met, whom I will designat 
as H, whose business it was to rebuke a master whenever such a proceeding in 
the opinion of the Board became necessary. It was stated that he had a great 
talent for language, on which point I ought to tell a story. He was a merchant, 
and had in his business a nephew who was known as Mr. John (afterwards a 
cordial friend of mine) who, on some provocation, had told one of the clerks 
that he was a damn fool. The clerk complained to H, who looking him full in 
the face said, in his broad Scotch accent: ‘*‘ Whether Mr. John was right or 
wrong to call you a fool, I’ll no tak’ upon mysel’ to determine, but ve are a damn 
fool—ye are—ye are—ye are.” And the man fled 
Like all sailors, Commander Crutchley has a frank admira- 
tion for the gifts of those who are landsmen, and he tells a story 
that illustrates this very pleasantly. It is in reference to a case 
of which a good deal was heard at the time, namely, that in 
which Lord Kelvin, then Sir William Thomson, brought an 
action for infringement of his patent rights in the steering compass, 
It was a very technical case, and the sailors came to the Court 
expecting to obtain a considerable amount of fun out of the 
manner in which lawyers were likely to speak of it. They 
were disappointed : 

It was the time of the Parnell trial, and the present Lord Chief Justice, 
who represented the Crown in that inquiry, was secured by Sir William Thomson 
to take charge of his case. I must confess that all we sailors were looking 
forward with a kind of amused interest to see what the lawyers would do when 
dealing with the magnetism of iron ships, and as it happened I had one of the 
treats of my life. Sir Richard Webster, as he then was, coming in fresh from 
the Parnell case, proceeded to explain, in words that were to be understood by 
all, the theory of the deviation of the compass in iron or steel ships, the defects 
of compasses prior to Sir Wm. Thomson’s, and the advantages to which his 
invention had given birth—all this in the clearest possible language and with 
the most convincing mastery. He spoke one whole day and part of the next, 
and, so far as I personally was concerned, taught me more about what I 
considered was a special subject of my own than | ever knew before 


At this trial the author thinks the most humorous thing 
was the spectacle of Lord Fisher, then Captain John Fisher, 
in the witness-box in the dusk of an autumn afternoon, looking 
like a schoolboy and suggesting by his demeanour that “ green 
grass was his colour.”’ 


MR. SMALLEY’S RES JUDICATA 


Anglo-American Memoirs (Second Series), by George W. Smalley Duck- 
worth.) 

ALTHOUGH no thoughtful reader is 'ikely to accept the judgment of a news- 
paper correspondent as infallible, the opinions of Mr. Smalley never fail to 
excite interest. In this book he continues the personal sketches made familiar 
in the first volume. Like his countrymen, he is acute and smart and, if we may 
say so without unkindness, inclined to lack depth. But such remarks as those 
he makes about Mr. Chamberlain and his capacity are, at least, striking. He 
begins by pointing out that when Gambetti died they weighed his brain and found 
the weight of it under the average, and they had to explain his superiority by 
quality rather than quantity. “I imagine it is so with Mr. Chamberlain,” 
says Mr. Smalley, and offers the suggestion that the will power and thinking 
power in combination enabled Chamberlain to go on working fifteen hours a 
day full steam ahead. The journalism is clever ; but it is more than journalism 
About the eighth Duke of Devonshire he has many interesting anecdotes to relate. 
Perhaps one of the most dramatic incidents in connection with him was when 
a Nationalist Member asked, “‘ How long is it since the Duke of Devonshire 
has been in Ireland?” and from the floor came the answer, “‘ Not since his 
brother was murdered in Pheenix Park.”’ Naturally, the reader will turn with 
interest to the appreciation of Mr. Balfour written after the resignation of the 
late Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Smalley traces the dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Balfour to the continued opposition of the Morning Post. He tells the 
following story about Mr. Balfour’s interest in matters psychical: “I used 
once, in a group of men which included Mr. Balfour, an impatient expression 
about the Psychical Society and its so-called investigations into the nature 
of psychical phenomena. He broke in at once: ‘I think your scepticism 
carries you too far There is nothing in political life as I know it which can 
be compared to the interest, the profound interest and significance; of psychical 
research.’ "’ Mr. Balfour's personality is charmingly sketched : “‘ With the man 
himself you may talk long and never hear politics mentioned. But you will hear of 
books and music and pictures, and, if you are supposed to be interested in such 
matters, of religious beliefs and of those psychical mysteries to which I referred 
in a previous letter, and of others. If you are a friend, he may talk to you of 
friendships ; but in social gossip he has little interest, and of scandal an abhor- 
rence. He has never sought to make his house in Carlton Gardens a social 
head-quarters, contenting himself with giving two or three large dinners, 
mostly political, during the season.”” Mr. Winston Churchill seems to excite 
a dramatic interest in the Anglo-American mind, and the reason must be that 
the question is for ever on all lips, What will he do next ? In the gossip about 
Lord Haldane occurs the following interesting account by the man himself of 
his resourcefulness as a controversialist. After making a speech five hours 
long in introducing his Bill for the reorganisation of the Army, he said in answer 
to a question, “ ‘ Yes, I made it without a note. I had nothing in writing, not 
even a page of figures. But that is nothing. In the days when I was busy 
at the Bar I have sometimes gone into court not knowing which one of half-a- 
dozen causes would come on that day, but quite ready to go on with any one 
of them, and not a note in any one of the six These are the more interesting 
of the living English celebrities dealt with by Mr. Smalley. He is eyen more 
worth reading when he turns his attention to his American friends. The sketch 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan is vivid and life-like, and so is that of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. In all these papers, however, there is a kind of subtle journalistic 
flattery and, at the same time, a dramatic accentuation of character which, 
of course, was originally meant to secure the attention of newspaper readers, 
though it does not altogether please a literary taste. On the other hand, Mr. 
Smalley has moved among the great politicians of his age, and his impressions 
of them will be valued by future generations. It is always very difficult to make 
out the true characteristics of the prominent figures of any age. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Queen of the Guarded Mounts, by John Oxenham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 

MR. JOHN OXENHAM has taken Mont St. Michel in France and St. Michaei’s 
Mount in Cornwall and woven a romance about the pair. His story opens 
in the year 1793, and deals with events that follow the beheading of the grand- 
son of King Louis by the Revolutionists France is in a state of ferment, 
Paris has gone mad with the shedding of blood ; the Marquis de St. Aubin, his 
son and daughter, fleeing from Paris after a most exciting night spent near 
their chateau by Mont St. Michel, seek shelter in England. Their chasse-marée, 
having run down Channel half the night and the greater part of a day, finally 
brings them close to Cornwall, and Mademoiselle Renée sights St. Michael’s Mount 
it is decided to land in this spot, so like to the Mount which they have left 
behind. Their operations have been watched by a little group of men standing 
on the platform of a two-gun battery ; they signal them to the harbour. So 
it comes that they make acquaintance with Captain John Bastian, late of 
H.M.S. Niobe, and Dick Basset, his late junior lieutenant and ward. Claiming 
kinship with the owner of the Mount, the Marquis de St. Aubin finds through 
him a temporary asylum here, befriended by Captain Bastian and Dick Basset. 
[hese two quickly become aspirants for the favour of Mademoiselle, a fact 
which possibly explains the eagerness'of the two Englishmen to extend their 
hospitality and practical aid to him, a stranger and of another race. The 
results are exciting enough; and in the course of a finely-constructed and 
pleasant story of considerable interest, Mr. Oxenham makes the most of his 
material. A most exciting book, which can be recommended to all who love 
tales of brave adventure 

The Penitent, by René Bazin. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

THE story of Jean and Donatienne Louarn is one of those simple tragedies 
of humble life which by their inevitability and hopelessness are almost too 
painful reading ; yet the author of The Penitent is one of those writers whose 
novels cannot be left unread, and so it comes that the book is pursued from 
first page to last. Donatienne and Jean are of the peasant class, the woman 
slightly less accustomed to poverty than the man. They have three children, 
and are, when we first meet them, in dire straits. To Donatienne, provi- 
dentially, comes at the eleventh hour the offer of entering the service of a family 
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in Paris as nurse to an infant. Unwilling to part with her, Jean yet sees the 
wisdom of her arguments, and accepts her going with the mute courage of a 
despairing resignation. When Donatienne is gone, he almost immediately 
sets about to make preparations for her return, and husband and wife corre- 
spond regularly for some time. Then Donatienne becomes erratic in sending 
news of herself, neighbours hear rumours concerning her life in Paris, mis- 
fortune overtakes Jean. Almost at the same moment that he sees himself 
threatened with the loss of his poor home, he hears vague accusations against 
his wife’s reputation. He will not believe that these can be true; he writes 
to Donatienne and receives no reply to his appeal. The home goes, and with 
it—save for his children—all that made life worth living. With the thought 
of escaping fro.n the place where his story is known, he sets out upon a wandering 
life, seeking w on the road, to eventually cast in his lot with another 
wanderer like himself. He ceases to think of Donatienne, and the years pass 
by, bringing suffering in their train. Then, in the end, to the man on whom 
Fate seems to have meted out a final and crushing blow, comes release and 
the promise of better things: Donatienne, penitent, herself no less culpable, 
returns to him. This is a moving story, most beautiful in the simplicity of 





its language and the reticence of its expression 
Love Gilds the Scene, by Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
THERE is a romantic atmosphere about the writing of Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, and this it is that lends a certain irresistible quality, to Love Gilds the 
Scene, their latest book. It is not so much a novel as a series of picturesque 
episodes in the lives of a group of lively and inconsequent beaux and belles of 
the eighteenth century. Among the players are to be encountered many old 
favourites, notable Kitty Kilcroney, the well-known Mistress Kitty Bellairs. 
[hese episodes, slight as they are, make diverting reading, depending for their 
effect much more on the manner of their telling than on the value of the tales 
themselves. ‘* Mr. Stafford’s Green Bride Leads a Fashion,” the daintily-told 
story of a shallow jealousy, is a case in point, as is also “‘ The Beau’s Revenge.” 
There is no depth in this kind of thing ; but it is all very pretty and light, and 
quite innocuous 
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ISLAND WILD LIFE. 


OVERS of Nature, and particularly ornithologists, are 
probably to a large extent unaware of the excellent 
reading provided for them in a book called ‘“‘ A Naturalist 
on Desert Islands ’’ (Witherby). It is written by Dr. 
Percy R. Lowe, a member of the British Ornithologists’ 

Union. Dr. Lowe possesses that gift so often denied to specialists 
of every kind—a graceful and attractive style. He is much more 
prone to omit than to pull in technical words by the hair of the head, 
and he has the quiet, leisurely way of an accomplished essayist 
who is more intent on gossiping around the subjects that have given 
him interest than of setting forth an orderly treatise. We under- 
stand that he accompanied Sir Frederic Johnstone and Ladv 
Wilton in a yachting tour as their medical attendant. At any 
rate, he went on no set mission to collect specimens or report on 
the natural history of any district. He lands us, without any 
preface whatever, on one of the Swan Islands. Our readers, and 
no shame to them, probably could not say on the spur of the moment 
where these islands are, as they have been of no great importance 
in history or geography. They lie, as a matter of fact, “ far away 
in the Western end of the Caribbean Sea, miles out of the track 
pursued by the ordinary visitor to the West Indies.’’ Before 
Dr. Lowe went he himself knew very little about them ; the staff 
of the Geographical Society were equally ignorant ; in some maps 
they are either not indicated at all or only pricked in as small dots, 
which are sometimes nameless. The birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field do not pay much attention to this kind of thing, however, 
and they presented the party with plenty of material for study during 
their visit. The islands, at present, are private property; but 
in the old buccaneering days they were used as places for shelter 
and recuperation. It seems not improbable that they received 
their name from Captain Swan, the buccaneer. In all probability 
these buccaneers were the first inhabitants of the islands. No 
Mosquito Indian ever had a settlement, although these Indians 
lived along the shores of the mainland) They had no induce- 
ment to cross over to the desert islands, because the shores of 
Honduras swarme”’ ‘vith turtle and fish, with all, indeed, that the 
islands conld vield them. The digressiveness of Dr. Lowe is 
infectious, and the mention of turties brings our attention back 
to his chapter on that subject. Very few of us have ever realised 
how ignorant we are of the natural history of the turtle. Some 
have no knowledge of it except what they have gained from the 
flavour of the famous soup. The rudimentary knowledge of others 
is that the turtle comes on shore to lay her eggs, ‘“‘ and famished, 
shipwrecked sailors, from time immemorial, have rushed towards 
her with convenient poles to turn her over on her back.’’ After 
laying her eggs the lady turtle puts out to sea again, and is no 
more seen. The eggs hatch, baby turtles scramble and wriggle 
through the deep layers of sand which have covered their nursery, 
and then they all run helter-skelter to the sea. From that time 
forward there is a blank in their history, till they come back again 
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as full-grown mothers to lay eggs in their turn and to disappear 
once more in the favourite element. The instinct of the young 
for getting back to sea is most curious. Natives have often turned 
their heads round and tried to induce them to go in the opposite 
direction ; but sense, or some finer instinct, never fails to guide 
them aright and take them to the wave, provided there is no 
impediment in the way. On arriving on the sea the young turtles 
scurry away in ail directions, but always over the surface of the 
water, for at this stage they cannot dive. Dr. Lowe says the 
infant mortality must be enormous. The frigate bird is as fond 
of young turtles as an alderman is of turtle soup, and many fishes 
are also devourers of the turtle. When older, the turtle is occa- 
sionally devoured by the shark. Dr. Lowe himself has extracted 
one from a shark’s body. There seems to be great doubt about 
the age to which a turtle attains. The turtle-fishers at the Caymans, 
who have had years of experience on the banks, cannot say whether 
a hundred-pound turtle is twenty years old or whether it is only 
two. The adults seem to have as acute a sense of direction as the 
young. Most of those which the Cayman fishers take are caught 
on the Mosquito coast. It is usual to place them at first in the 
turtle ponds, and many escapes have been made from these prisons. 
When a turtle gets away it makes to the coast where it was origin- 
ally taken, a distance of three hundred miles, and there can be no 
mistaking the particular individual, for every turtle caught is 
branded with the private mark of the vessel catching it. This 
is a most striking example of the homing instinct. 

Dr. Lowe writes very attractively about the warblers on the 
Swan Island. One, the vitelline warbler, is peculiar to this 
[sland and to Grand Cayman, and is found nowhere else in the world. 
Birds and fish, both as objects of natural history and of sport, 
are very fully described. Lady Wilton is “‘ a master fisherman.” 
Dr. Lowe says he has known her catch a two hundred pound tarpon 
without a scrap of assistance; and another giant weighing one 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds had to yield to her skill. “‘ We 
have seen her kill and beach a one hundred and twelve pound 
jew-fish totally unaided, in a workmanlike fashion which might 
have been envied by many an angler with stronger arms and sinews. 
Many a lithe and active young shark of forty, fifty, or more pounds 
has been brought by her to the gaff, when fishing with light rod 
and fine tackle that we should hardly be ashamed to be seen with 
on a trout-river.” 

Blanquilla Island is another of those on which the party 
remained foratime. The occasion of the visit was that the voyagers 
had left Port of Spain in Trinidad bound for Cuba, and Sir Frederic 
had turned aside a little out of his course to pay a flying visit to 
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this lonely little island. Until now nobody knew anything of its 
natural history, and other history it had none, except that Dampier 
in 1682 landed on it and stayed ten days. It looked so low, barren, 
flat and uninteresting when first seen at a distance, that its variety 
of scenery and life proved to be a pleasant surprise. Here is Dr. 
Lowe’s description of it: ‘“‘ One seemed to be nearing an island of 
rolling, grassy downs; while here and there, perched on the tops 
of rounded knolls, or nestling snugly in the folds of sheltered little 
dells, appeared small isolated coppices or very circumscribed woods 
of vivid green. From this distance, it might all have passed for 
a little bit of Devonshire. The land sloped gently up from the 
shore, undulating or carved out into ridge and gully, till it gained 
a central plateau dotted with more clumps of low trees and bushes 
and thinly covered with grass. Now and again, huge piles of 
fantastic and weather-worn blocks of granite, smooth and massive, 
crowned the softly moulded slopes of some low hill, like the ruins 
of a medieval village. They reminded us, in fact, of the villages 
or ruined castles one often sees perched on the tops of hills in the 
Riviera.” 
heron and the little green bittern. On a first visit they managed 


Two kinds of heron were found nesting on it—the night 


to secure fifty-three specimens of birds, twenty to thirty lizards, 
several iguanas, a small collection of land-shells, some eggs and a 
field-mouse. 

The other islands visited were the seven lonely Hermanos 
Islands, which lie ninety miles due north from the Coast of Venezuela 
and forty from the north-western point of Margarita Island. No 
one lives on them ; no one seems to have heard of them; and yet 
Dr. Lowe found much that was interesting in connection with the 
bird-life. Gannets and frigate birds were the most conspicuous ; 
but there were others as well, and the section devoted to these 
islands is as interesting as any part of the volume 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


EFFECTS OF THE APRIL DROUGHT. 
DROUGHT in April is probably the most easy to endure 
of any in the year, especially if it follows, as the present 


one did, a very wet March. At the moment of writing 
the fields are in excellent condition. The grass is green 
and tender. It came away much earlier than usual, 


and the cows are enjoying it, with much advantage to the milk. 
In fact, the only complaint dairy-farmers have to make at the 
moment is that the cows are producing more milk than they can 
get a sale for. Autumn-sown wheat is growing lustily, and the 
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cereals that were got in early in the year are well above ground, 
and, as far as we can say, do not yet show any ill effects of the dry 
weather any more than does the tender green foliage of the trees. 
Potatoes have been got into the ground in a fine tilth, and ought 
at least to begin their career well, however they may finish. Land 
is being rapidly ploughed for turnips, and the sooner they are into 
the ground now the bette1, as it is in excellent condition to receive 
them, and the dryness of April ought not tg lull farmers into the 
belief that the dry weather is to continue indefinitely. It would 
not be in tle slightest degree surprising if May brought heavy 
rains with it. A curious fact is that, whereas two or three months 
ago farmers were wondering how they would get their livestock 
through the winter, to-day those who had a good stock of roots 
cannot dispose of them. The grass is so plentiful that nobody wants 
to buy any other food at the moment. Of course, at this early 
point of the season, it is the idlest of speculations to try to guess 
what the character of the succeeding part of the year is going 
to be. This depends on a thousand things which cannot be 
foreseen 
[HE MOTOR-PLOUGH IN FRANCE. 

On this page is an illustration of the De Dion Bouton motor- 
plough as it is now being used by the French farmer. The tractor 
has a four-cylinder 35 h.p. engine. Except for the type of radiator 
employed, the chassis is a perfect standard as commonly used for 
omnibus and lorry work. The adoption of a specially large radiator 
is for the purpose of enabling the tractor to work all day without 
any replenishment of the cooling system. The usefulness of the 


plough is increased by providing the chassis with a belt-pulley for 


driving threshing-machines, chaff and root cutters and so on. 
Reliable steering has been 
insured by fitting the front 
wheels with transverse webs, 
which enable the worst surface 
to be negotiated The back 
wheels are entirely of metal 
Upon them, too, transverse 
webs are fitted, so that they 
hold on broken-up and fallow 
land. The tractor is fitted 
with three forward speeds and 
reverse. The machine can be 
employed for various kinds of 
work in addition to ploughing 
the land by direct traction. 
It can, for instance, be em- 
ployed for ploughing by cable. 
In that case the _ tractor 
becomes a windlass, and by 
means of a cable’ seven 
hundred and fifty yards in 
length drives the plough. The 
windlass advances by its own 
power, unrolling the cable. 
Then, standing still, it draws 
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CIDER. 

As usual, preliminary to the public cider-tasting day at the 
National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long Ashton, a number of 
experts assembled to sample the various experimental and other 
ciders made at the institute last autumn. There were quite a 
number of very high gravity ciders. But the year, while producing 
cider of very high merit, has not resulted in many discoveries of 
exceptional varieties. It was thought that the ciders would be 
very high-coloured, but it is otherwise. A really deep-tinted cider 
is the exception, nearly all being of an amber or straw colour tint. 
Once again Kingston Black was deemed to be the best cider. One 
of the samples of rich, sweet ciders bore unmistakable evidence of 
cider sickness. This is very early indeed for such trouble to appear, 
and denotes the difficulty some competitors will have to face at 
cider shows later on, especially those who depend on rich, fruity 
ciders. The prevalent hold-back this year is the apple-pie flavour. 
Nearly every year some new flavour, due to yeasts, is detected ; 
one year many resembled ‘‘ cough mixture.’’ This year one very 
characteristic flavour resembled a decoction of “old clove 
carnations.” EW. 


COOKERY FOR THE COTTAGE. 


WISH has very frequently been expressed in these 
columns that we would publish some cookery recipes 
suitable for the cottage. It is believed that the English 
labourer does not make as much of his opportunities 
as does the French labourer—a fact well brought 

out in the article by Mrs. Keyzer in this journal on February 3rd, 
1912. As a beginning we offer to-day some of the recipes 





the plough towards it, which THE DE DION BOUTON MOTOR PLOUGH. 


latter turns over this distance 

one or several furrows, according to the number of shares fitted. 
When the plough comes up to the tractor the latter advances a 
further seven hundred and fifty yards, letting out the cable as it 
goes, then it draws the plough up again, and so on until the furrow 
or furrows are completed the whole length of the field. At the end 
of the field the plough is reversed, the tractor turns round and the 
work proceeds in the opposite direction. To work as a windlass 
the tractor has to be provided with a rapid and absolutely efficacious 
system of “‘ scotches.’’ This has been obtained by a most ingenious 
device. At the back of the vehicle wedges are suspended on power- 
ful springs. When these springs are compressed, by the power 
of the engine, the wedges fall by their own weight and serve as 
for the wheels. Automatically the whole 
apparatus thus becomes anchored, and the windlass is free to work 


rests or ‘‘ scotches’”’ 
quite easily and safely. As soon as the tractor advances the wedges 
become released, and are pulled back into their original position 
by the power of the engine. The tractor may also be used as a 
means of transport either in the fields or on the road. In order 
to do this work iron tires are fitted, so that the field-service 
webs or flanges do not come in contact with and damage the surface 
of the road. Two men only are required to attend to the De Dion 
Bouton tractor-plough. It travels on the road at a speed of 
ten miles per hour, taking with it all the water and fuel necessary 
for the day, and is ready to start work as soon as it arrives. Several 
dozens of these combinations are in use in Europe already, and by 
the end of 1912 there should be one hundred of them at work in 
France alone, we are informed. 


recommended by the expert of the County Council of Cornwall. 
They are racy of the soil, and we hope their publication will 
encourage other readers to send us the favourite dishes of the 
county in which they reside. There are many localities of this 
country which have specialised in a particular kind of cooking, 
as is testified by the very names of such dishes as Norfolk and 
Suffolk dumplings, Yorkshire pudding, Cumberland pudding, 
Scotch kale and the “ neddies” or “singing hinnies”’ of 
Northumberland. 

We cannot do better than begin with the pasty, whose 
very name suggests good living to an Englishman. Did not 
Sir Walter rejoice to set his heroes down to a repast of a venison 
pasty and a jug of wine, Malmesey by preference ? And country 
children in many parts still number the pasty as one of the good 
things of life. Our contributor shows how to make the pasty 
in several different kinds, all cheap and all toothsome. 

CORNISH PASTIEs. 

Crust.—tlb. flour, half-teaspoonful salt .. - 14d. 

60z. dripping .. ee o* _ “s on 

Half-teaspoonful baking powder ; water for mixing - 

— 34d. 


? 
- 


About three potatoes, one onion and piece turnip to each 
pasty; also 20z. steak or scraps of mutton (usually 5d. to 6d. 
a pound), salt and pepper. Bacon may be used instead of meat. 
Rub fat into flour and mix with water. Cut into four pieces. 
Roll each piece out into a round. Lay a mound of sliced potatoes, 
vegetables and meat on one half and a layer of meat and seasoning 
on top. Wet edges of pastry, fold firmly together and crimp edges. 
Bake first in quick oven until brown, then moderate until cooked 
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through (about three-quarters of an hour). A hole should be cut 
on top of each before baking. Probable cost, 3d. each. 
LEEK Pasty. 

Crust and method of making as for Cornish pasties. Clean 
and soak leeks in salted water. Cut in small pieces. Heap each 
round of pastry with chopped leeks, season well with salt and pepper 
and pour on top a well-beaten egg. Close the pasty quickly, 
before egg escapes, and bake as before, about half-an-hour. 

DaTE Pasty. 

Pastry as before ; filling of stoned dates. Time for baking, 
twenty minutes to half-an-hour, according to size. A very satisfy- 
ing and popular pasty among children. 

HERB Pasty. 

Pastry as before ; filling of shredded lettuce, French beans, 
peas, sweet herbs, chopped parsley, salt and pepper; a little 
beaten egg in each. (Spinach when in season.) 

SEASON PUDDING. 

Pasiry.—1lb. flour, half-teaspoonful salt. . a 13d. 

40z. to 60z. suet, 3d. per pound re ws 

One teaspoonful baking powder ; water for mixing - 


$lb. stewing steak, 7d. pound wh an a 34 
Six good-sized potatoes - es ‘i wa 4 


Salt and pepper - 
—O6}d. 
Chop suet, mix with flour and salt. Stir to a stiff paste with 
water. Roll out, line a greased basin with pastry. Fill with steak, 
cut in thin slices and rolled up, a piece of fat in each slice. Place 
layers of sliced potatoes between the meat. Nearly fill pudding 
with water and season well. Place a round of pastry on top, 
press edges firmly together and turn up. Cover with wet floured 
cloth and boil for three hours; or cover with a piece of greased 
paper and steam for three hours. (Steaming—standing basin 
in saucepan of boiling water coming only halfway up side of basin 
needs less attention than boiling ; useful for busy day.) 
TIPPYTOE, OR KNUCKLE, PIE. 
2lb. pigs’ feet .. “3 kin aa ai .. 2to4d. 
Potatoes, onions, salt and pepper (quarter of a 
gallon of potatoes, 6d. per gallon ; half a pound 
onions, 2d. lb.) a ne nea adi aa 24 
Watertocoverfeet .. . an 
Crust.—3Ilb. flour (1s. 1$d. quarter: peck), half tea- 
spoonful s salt : . i 1 
Mb. dripping, 6d. per pound . ah 14 
Half teaspoonful baking pow der, w ater for n mixing .. - 
- od. 
Clean feet thoroughly and cut into pieces; place in cold salted 
water and bring slowly to boil. Keep cooking very gently on back 
of stove for two hours. Fill piedish with this and fill up corners 
with sliced potatoes and onions, seasoning well. Put in enough 
of the water the feet were stewed in to three-parts fill dish. 

To Make Crust.—Mix flour and salt; rub dripping into flour 
with tips of fingers, then mix to a paste with water. Roll out and 
cut edges for piedish. Roll remaining crust a little thinner than 
edges, wet edges and lay crust on top, cut a border or mark with 
fork. Bake first in a quick oven until pastry browns, then very 
moderately for two hours. 

PEA Soup. 

Remaining gravy from stewing pigs’ feet; bones left from 
knuckle pie. 

tlb. split peas, or lentils (2}d.Ib.)_—.. Pr és 24d. 

Carrots, turnips, parsnips, parsley 2 

Two quarts water (or one quart if much gravy y 7) 


DUMPLINGS. 
41b. flour, pinch salt 
ib. suet (mutton, 4d. lb.) 
Water for mixing - 
- 6d, 
The bones from pie should be well washed and put into remain- 
ing gravy. The split peas should be soaked over night (or lentils 
may be used, which require no soaking). Add strained peas to 
bones and gravy, and bring slowly to boil. When boiling, put 
in the vegetables, cut into tidy little squares, and simmer all 
together very gently for at least four hours; a longer time will 
improve the soup. 

For dumplings: Chop suet, mix with flour and salt, make 
into a paste with water. Roll into small even dumplings and drop 
into soup one hour before serving. Add finely-chopped parsley 
only just before serving, with salt and pepper to taste. 

SHEEP’s HEAD MOULD. 

One sheep’s head, cleaned re ne “ 4d. 

Four quarts cold water wi - rs es ~ 

Carrots, turnips, onions, parsnips, a little chopped 

parsley, or pinch dried herbs; saltand pepper .. 2 
— 6d. 
Put head in cold salted water and bring slowly to boil, removing 
scum as it rises. When boiling add vegetables, excepting parsley. 
Cook very slowly for two or three hours until tender and easily 
removed from bones. 

Take off all meat from bones and cut small, using tongue 
and brains also; chop some of the cooked vegetables, mix with the 
chopped meat, and add enough of the water the head was boiled in 
to moisten the mixture. Press firmly into a basin or piedish, and 
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turn out when cold. This sets into a firm mould. If liked, rice 
may be boiled with the head, and used with the meat and vegetables 
for the mould. 

SHEEP’S HEAD, HEART, LIVER AND PLUCK. 

Head, liver and pluck, usually sold together for 1s. This 
makes two excellent dinners; head, heart and pluck for a pie ; 
liver, fried with bread or potatoes. 

Pie.—Clean head, heart and pluck, place in cold salted water 
and stew until quite tender. Remove from bones and cut into 
rough pieces to fill piedish. Sprinkle with seasoning and finely- 
chopped parsley. Half-fill dish with water head was boiled in. 

Crust.—}lb. flour, half-teaspoonful salt, lb. dripping ; water 
for mixing. Cut dripping in pieces in flour and rub in with fingers. 
Mix to a stiff paste, roll out, wet edges of piedish, press on edgings 
of crust. Roll remaining crust a little thinner, press on edgings 
and bake in a quick oven until brown. When brown, cook mode- 
rately for one and a-half hours. 

Liver Rott. 

Suet Pastvy.—jlb. flour, }lb. suet; water to mix; half tea- 
spoonful salt; half teaspoonful baking powder. Chop suet, mix 
with flour and salt. Mix up with water, roll out in strip with 
square ends. 1lb. raw liver (chopped); salt and pepper. Place 
liver on one end of pastry and season well. Roll up, closing ends 
firmly. Tie in wet floured cloth and boil for two hours and a-half. 
(Like roly-poly pudding.) 

Heavy CAKE. 

Two teacupfuls flour, half teaspoonful salt, one teacupful 
suet, finely chopped ; two tablespoonfuls brown sugar, one cupful 
currants, one and a-half teaspoonfuls baking —— r, . warm milk 
for mixing. Mix all together, roll out on board, shape into a 
square cake, 2in. thick, and bake in a moderate oven. A beaten 
egg improves this mixture. Mashed potatoes are sometimes 
added to the flour. 


POLO NOTES. 


THE PoLo SEAsoN, 

HE Rugby Polo Club have one of the longest seasons of any 
club playing polo. They begin on April 6th and finish 
at the end of September. They have trained probably 
more first-class players for English and Continental 
polo than any other club. They have also the credit 

of having done all in their power to forward county polo, and they 
offer especial advantages to tenant farmers and their sons who are 
desirous of taking part in a game which may be made for them a 
source of legitimate profit. Incidentally, the club have conferred 
two benefits on the neighbourhood. Rugby is by reason of the club 
a more attractive place of residence than it would be otherwise, 
and they have helped to keep up the standard of horsemanship 
in the counties of Warwick and Northampton. A weil-managed 
polo club is a first-rate school for horsemen. No man who has 
played polo will doubt that he has gained in strength of seat, fine- 
ness of hands and flexibility by the practice polo affords. A rider 
may perform very fairly in the hunting- field if he is suitably 
mounted, but on the polo ground, unless he is an efficient, though 
he may not be a graceful, horseman, he can hardly reach the front 
rank. Rugby has shown what can be done in the training of ponies. 
Among the best-mannered and handiest ponies at Islington were 
some of those which came up from Rugby. The Rugby schooling 
of ponies is a judicious combination of high-school training and 
polo ground practice, and the result has been not merely a steady 
progress in the standard of Rugby-trained ponies, but also the 
example has been followed elsewhere, and a general improvement 
has been the result. Having advocated for a long time the value 
of a thorough school training for polo ponies, Country LirE and 
its readers will follow with especial interest the progress and 
work of the Rugby Club. We are also in part indebted to the 
members for the demonstration of the value of polo-bred ponies 
as a raw material. It has been shown that ponies bred on the 
lines of the Polo and Riding Pony Stud Book have a natural 
aptitude for the game. But for their work we should hardly have 
ventured to anticipate that the system of breeding from mares of 
proved polo reputation would have shown in so few generations 


that the offspring inherited an aptitude for the game. There 
is, too, another point of view from which to regard the 
club. The book of its rules lies before me as I write, and it: 


provisions may well form a model for county clubs. Rugby, long 
established with a world-wide reputation, has no doubt peculiar 
advantages, but, still, having regard to local circumstances for 
alterations of detail, there are some points which will give useful 
suggestions to secretaries. Money is always an important 
matter, and I would draw attention to the carefully arranged and 
graduated scale of subscriptions. This provides for every class 
of member, and makes concessions to officers on active service 
and on leave, to Colonial visitors, to farmers and their sons, the 
tradesfolk of Rugby, and to non-playing members to whom a polo 
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club offers a pleasant place for social gatherings which meet the 
requirements of all classes. The Rugby Club have also made full 
use of the handicap, and have shown how great a benefit it is. 
By means of a system of aggregates starting from the County Polo 
Association’s 22 points up to 32 points for the Open Cup in August, 
various combinations to suit different grades of players are arranged. 
The handicap has already done a great deal to stimulate players 
to improve themselves, and much more.may be allowed by 
judicious combination. If once a player enters a tournament and 
plays his best, he is on the road to better things. 
County Po to. 

It is a truism to say that county polo is the backbone of the 
game. There is no doubt that county clubs train players, encourage 
the breeding and schooling of ponies and influence the marked 
improvement in Service polo by offering opportunities for play to 
garrison clubs. Many regimental teams in the front rank would 
readily acknowledge the debt due to such clubs as Edinburgh, 
Liverpool and York for enabling them to meet good civilian teams. 
Of actually affiliated clubs there are thirty-nine ; but this by no 
means exhausts the whole of the clubs. There are, for example, 
several private grounds, such as those at Eaton and Moreton Morrell, 
which are the scene of much good polo. There are besides several 
clubs which are not yet affiliated because they are hardly mature 
enough ; some, perhaps, have applied, but not in time to appear 
in the present issue of the County Polo Association’s Official Hand- 
book. There is, for example, the new club at Taunton. The 
Somerset Light Infantry have their depét in that town, and 
were well known in India, as among their officers are several note- 
worthy players, and perhaps there is no regiment in the Service 
which sends more effective representatives into the hunting-field. 
Captain Jones-Mortimer is the secretary. They have a good 
boarded ground, and there are some promising civilian members 
who learn polo and the Service traditions of the game at the same 
time. There are four divisions of the County Polo Association ; of 
these, perhaps, the South-Western is the strongest in the number 
of players, while the South-Eastern has the most clubs 

Tue HANDICAP. 

The County Polo Association have seen the full advantage of 
the handicap for their purposes, and they have taken the greatest 
pains with their official handicap. Looking through this, it is not 
difficult to see, by noting the points assigned to players with whose 
form we are familiar, that the handicap has been arranged on sound 
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principles. The County Polo*Association are, too, strongly opposed 
to tampering with the handicap. A practice made its appearance 
of laying down that, although a tournament was to be played 
under handicap, yet under no circumstances was one team to give 
more than a certain number of goals to another. This stultified 
the handicap; either a point is worth a goal or the handicap is 
wrong, and the result must be to cut down the chances of the teams 
that have the lowest aggregate. Of course, the objection that the 
team with, say,. 32 points, playing against a team with 25 points, 
would make, is that it is too severe a strain on themselves and 
their ponies to give seven goals. But the object of a handicap is 
not to save first-class players and their ponies, but to give each 
team above the prescribed aggregate an equal chance. The real 
remedy is for the best team to lower their aggregate by taking 
on a player with a rather lower handicap. This is for the good 
of polo, for nothing is more likely to bring a promising player 
with a medium handicap to the front than two or three matches 
in first-class company. 
A HANDICAP FOR PONIES. 

I should like to suggest this as by no means outside the 
reach of practical polo. Ponies do make a great deal of differ- 
ence to the prospects of the team. International polo has brought 
this home to us, why not then include them in the handicap? No 
doubt it would take a great deal of working out and thought, but 
I am convinced that it could be done, and will be done before very 
long. The matter has been discussed in India already, where the 
cost of ponies is a burning question. However, for the present 
I offer the suggestion for the consideration of wiser heads, and 
suggest that some difficulties of polo may be solved thereby. 

THE Raw MATERIAL OF PoLo PONIES AT CHURCH STRETTON. 

We hear a good deal about mountain and moorland ponies 
as foundation stock. I had an opportunity last week of examining 
a number of stallions and over one hundred mares from the 
Longmynd Hills. This is riding pony foundation stock of the best. 
Good shoulders were the rule, their bone was remarkable, their 
quality such as to delight a horse-lover. They were in miniature 
the perfection of a riding pony, mountain and moorland defects 
being almost entirely absent. This is the result of two courses, 
namely, putting the best pony stallions on the hills, and, above 
all, of weeding out inferior breeding stock at stated intervals. 
It is not wonderful that our shrewd Transatlantic cousins have 
found these ponies out, and fifty or more have already gone over 
the sea. X. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


PUTTING WITH THE “ GuTTY.” 

NLESS a man has made the necessary experiments quite lately, 
it is not likely that he will be able to remember or to realise how 
very much easier it is to putt with the solid gutta-percha ball 
than with the rubber-cored things. It is not only that the solid 
ball will run so much straighter when once started on its way, 
although there is a good deal in this, and although this is perhaps 

what makes the greatest difference ; but the gutta-percha ball also seems to show 
much more willingness to go to earth when it comes across the hole. It does not 
hit the edge and jump out, as if afraid of the dark, as the rubber-core does. 
And then, again, the fact that you can, and indeed that you must, hit the gutty 
ball so very much harder makes the problem more easy, because it is the delicate, 
tender strokes which it is so very difficult to hit quite truly. The harder you 
can hit, up to a point, the easier it is to hit accurately. Of course, when you 
first begin to putt with a solid ball after a course of rubber-cores you will always 
be short ; but after a while, when you have worked yourself into the right touch 
and knowledge of strength, it is perfectly surprising how straight the ball will 
go for the hole, and also how hard you may hit the back of it and still go in. 
It convinces you of the wisdom of the old maxim that you ought to play for the 
back of the hole; also, though it still remains true that if you are neve up you 
will never be in, still you cannot, with the modern livelier balls, hit the back 
of the hole, without jumping out, as hard as you used to be able to. 


RuBBER-CORES AT First HELPED THE FAINT-HEARTED PUTTER. 

When the rubber-cored balls first came in and most of us were appreciating 
the distance that they would go, especially off the iron clubs, and the lovely 
ease of getting them into the air off a hard, unfriendly lie, and at the same time 
were realising that they made the putting a good deal more difficult, there were 
some paradoxists who maintained strenuously, in contradiction to the opinion 
of the vast majority, that they simplified putting. If you paid careful attention 
to the idiosyncrasies of the players who held this peculiar view—and there were 
some very good players among them—you found invariably that they were 
persons notoriously addicted to the very common vice of being habitually short 
with their putts. That fact explained their point of view at once. Never, 
except by accident, had they ever been up to the hole with the gutty ball. 
Now, given a livelier ball, they found themselves, to their unspeakable surprise 
and joy, constantly up to the hole, because they had not quite got,into their 
natural touch with the farther travelling balls. Naturally, therefore, they 
advertised them as good putting balls. After a while, however, when their 
hands had become fully used to the new balls, the old vice, which was one of 


temperament, reasserted itself, and they now are just as regularly short with 
the livelier balls as with the old solids. But if a man has any doubt about the 
straighter travel of the gutties off the putter, and cannot satisfy himself on 
the point by ordinary practice on his lawn or on the nearest putting green, 
let him go forth on a dewy morning, before the spangles have dried off the 
grass-blades, and putt at a mark—or even without a mark, or at the hole, 
for it does not much matter at what he putts, or whether he putts with 
special aim at anything at all—in any case he will find the same result: that 
the gutty ball will bave cut a much straighter track, than any rubber- 
cored ball, through the dew. 

Reason Wuy One Batt Runs STRAIGHTER THAN ANOTHER Nort Easy TO SEE. 

This is a good test, though exactly how to explain the result I do not know. 
The explanation looks very obvious at first glance—the gutty ball is more solid. 
But, for all that, you will find that most of the modern rubber-cored kinds are 
heavier, size for size, than the gutties, and also you will find that when dropped 
on stone from the same height the gutty is apt to rebound as high, if not 
higher. Therefore the explanation that the rubber-core being livelier is more 
easily kicked aside by a small excrescence hardly serves us. There is more 
in it than this, but just what it is does not seem at all an easy thing tosay. Of 
course, the best ball that ever was made for putting was the old Eclipse—a 
soft ball, which had very little resilience—and yet it, curiously enough, shared 
in the quality of the rubber-core, as compared with the gutty, of going, relatively, 
much farther off the iron than the wooden clubs. This ball you could hit 
much harder, again, for the same length of putt, than the gutty, and it would 
run relatively much straighter, even over quite rough ground. But are Eclipse 
balls ever made now? Years have passed since I have seen one. 

STROKES NEEDED at WestTWarRD Ho! 

One or two people, knowing that my own golfing infancy was spent, or 
misspent, at Westward Ho! have asked me whether there is any particular 
stroke that it is essential to practise in order to succeed there. This, of course, 
is in view of the amateur championship soon, for the first time, to be played 
there. The answer which seems obvious is that a man should have all strokes 
at his command if he is to succeed there. Further than that there is not one 
stroke in particular that is needed. It is not a course which makes a great 
demand on a man’s ability to pitch and stop the ball. On the other hand, the 
ground is not of that hard-trodden character that specially favours the run 
up, though the half-running and half-lofted approach is often the shot to play. 
If there is one golfing faculty rather than another needed there, it is an ability 
to play a full shot so that the ball shall come to rest in a certain place: the 
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question is often not merely to drive far and straight, but also not too far ; 
or, if the very long shot be played, then a bigger slice of the hazardous course 
has to be cut off. In this respect the course asks a man to use his head as well 
as his accuracy of hand. A good man with niblick or iron out of bunkers has 
his reward, for they will scarcely be avoided altogether. Personally, I am no 
great believer in golfing salvation by a multiplicity of strokes, but the man 
who has his bag full of them will have excellent opportunity for their use at 
Westward Ho! H. G. H. 
Tue Loncevity or Drivers. 

I have just come across rather a good example of that longevity of wooden 
clubs that we owe to the soft rubber-cored ball. I played the other day with 
a friend who has lately come back to the shores of England, which he left in 
December, 1907. As he teed up the ball for his first drive I thought there was 
something vaguely familiar about the look of his wooden club, and sure enough 
he had been hammering steadily away on his strange foreign courses with that 
same driver ever since 1907, and I do not think that it was new even in that 
remote era. Likewise, he had been playing with the same spoon for all those 
years; and this is the more remarkable record of the two, because a spoon must 
reasonably expect to have some hard, forcing work to do. He had got two 
beautiful brand-new clubs in his bag, but I observed that he never used them, 
and I expect they will have to wait their turn for some three or four years yet. 
Whether it is wise to cling quite so faithfully to unbreakable favourites is, I 
suspect, doubtful. It is, to be sure, a great thing to be on such terms of intimate 
familiarity with a driver; but, on the other hand, one does, I fancy, give 
away something, just a very little something, in length. The old shaft loses 
a little of that superlatively steely quality which belonged to it in youth and 
early middle age. This discovery one is apt to make on having a copy made 
of the old friend. The new shaft always feels a trifle stiffer and stronger than 
the old one. 

THe DRAW FOR THE LapiEs’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The draw for the Ladies’ Championship at Turnberry is along and formidable 
document. The absence of two well-known names, Miss Dorothy Campbell 
and Miss Grant-Suttie, is to be regretted, but otherwise the list is a very re- 
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be between Mrs. Gibb, who as Miss Titterton won at St. Andrews in 1908, and 
Miss Winifred Martin Smith, who, though new to championships, has already 
acquired a great reputation asa player. No fewer than five of the Misses Leitch 
have entered, and that five sisters, or, for that matter, five brothers, should 
enter for a championship must surely be a record. It is certainly an unkind 
blow on the part of Fortune that two of these sisters should be drawn against 
one another in the very first round. There always seems to be a kind of pet 
manent chance in championships that two players who enter from the same 
club should draw one another in the first round. I recollect that in one amateur 
championship four players entered from the same club. Two were drawn 
against each other, a third was one of the very next couple and the fourth was 
not far off. One cannot help thinking that names which come next door to 
one another in the original list of entries must have a habit of clinging together, 
however long and vigorously they may be shaken upinthe hat. It may, however, 
be only one of the peculiarly impish tricks of Fortune. 
THe RoyAL AND ANCIENT CLUB. 

The business meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club was held on the evening 
of April 30th, and had been looked forward to with very great interest. Si 
Ludovic Grant presided, and Captain Burn, on behalf of the Rules of Golf 
Committee, submitted a report in which it was proposed to make certain altera- 
tions in the rules. No discussion took place at the time, but it was agreed that 
the suggestions should be printed and circulated among the members of the 
club as soon as the committee were able to draw them up. This will afford 
golfers a full opportunity for weighing their merits before the September meeting 
The committee is of opinion that Bogey play is now so popular and general that 
it is proposed to adopt a code of Bogey rules, and it will then rest with the club 
to decide whether this or any other code should be embodied in the rules of the 
game. Mr. Walter E. Fairlie was nominated captain of the club for the next 
year. The expenditure for the year on the old and new courses was estimated 
at one thousand six hundred pounds. While on the subject ot the Royal and 
Ancient, it is impossible to avoid saying how invigorating the golf has been 
during the remarkable weather of this spring. Should it be continued during 
the merry month, golf at St. Andrews will reach the highest point of 
enjoyment. B. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


that may be, one thing I can affirm—I have taken eggs of a ring-ouzel which 
in colour could not be separated from a thrush’s eggs taken by myself in Norway. 
Further, the late Edward Alston and I, collecting in Norway, made a very 
extensive collection of fieldfares’ eggs, many redwings’ and some thrushes’. We 
divided our coilections when we returned home. I arranged my share, or a 
selection from the whole, in clutches, and had three parallel divisions of a drawer 
filled with each, and other two divisions partly occupied by blackbirds’ and ring- 


ouzels’ eggs. I so arranged these various “ clutches” of Turdide especially to 
illustrate how they all more or less resembled one another, or how individual 
clutches or varieties of each ran into close resemblance of the others. [The 
drawer was one of Burridge’s cabinet-drawers, and measured about thirty-five 
inches by fifteen inches. The divisions were the width of the drawer—twenty- 
two inches by about four and a-half inches—and each held about sixty eggs, 
in thirteen rows of five or four per row.] All had been most carefully identified, 
marked and catalogued at the time of collecting. I found each type of each 
species almost exactly represented by varieties of the others; and most remark- 
able among them all were four fieldfares’ eggs, blue with black, or dark brown, 
spots like typical song-thrushes’ eggs in colour. Similarly, I had one clutch 
of fieldfares’ which could scarcely be separated from an adjacent clutch 
of ring-ouzels’, the latter taken in this county, and another clutch of ring- 
ouzels’ which in colour 





presentative one. Perhaps the most interesting match in the first round should 
BLACKBIRD AND THRUSH. 

(To THE Eptror or “ Country LiFe.’’] 

Sir,—Permit me to make a remark regarding the notice of the pairing ot a 
blackbird and a thrush, or, rather, about the statement, e.g., “‘ It is, however, 
impossible that a thrush should lay eggs coloured like a blackbird’s.”” However, 
most closely resembled 

those of typical song- 

thrushes. Fieldfares’ and 

blackbirds’ cggs were 

often almost absolutely 

similar, besides running 

into varieties like ring- 

ouzels’; and there was 

one (carefully identified) 
sinall set of fieldfares’ 
eggs scarcely to be sepa- 
rated either in size or 
colour from an equally 
carefully identified set 
of redwings’. Besides 
these I had one missel- 
thrush’s egg as blue as 
a song-thrush’s, but with 
a zone of smaller mark- 
ings of the usual colour 
round the larger end. 





This missel-thrush’s egg 
was, if I recollect 
aright, one of three, 
taken from a nest on 
the banks of the river 
Cam, a few miles up 
stream from Cambridge, 
so long ago as 1865 or 
1866. It is true that I 
do not recollect having 
any blackbirds’ eggs at all A BABY 











like song-thrushes’, nor vice versd; but it cannot be said to be absolutely imp 

sible that such should exist, if all the named divergencies from the types of each 
of other allied species occur. I may mention that I have also some notes upon 
the pairing of a blackbird and thrush in a garden enclosure in North Uist (of 
the Outer Hebrides), but I failed to obtain sufficient evidence of the tact 1 
results—to prove it from my informant. Therefore, I did not record or mention 
it. Speaking of variations among allied species, it may not be considered ont of 
place to mention another instance. We took many bramblings’ eggs, but found 
chaffinches’ much less common, and we did not ourselves see any green or grey 
linnets’. I now quote a passage from my journals: ‘ After breakfast on 
Saturday, June 3rd, we went to look for fieldfares in the Naerodal. We first 
found a very neat nest and eggs, very like those of a green linnet. We watched 
the bird to the nest, and found it was only a chaffinch’s. Both nest and eggs 


were remarkable. The former is built entirely of green moss without any lichen, 
and it assimilated in colour with the green leaves of the alder tree in which it was 
built. The eggs had a fine green tinge, and the markings were large blotches, 
gradually shading from darker to lilac. The green tinge is like that found in all 


eggs of the brambling which we have yet found.”’-—J. A. HARvIE-BRrowNn 
{Mr. Harvie-Brown’s letter is interesting, but it contains nothing to 
support the story of an alleged pairing of thrush and blackbird.—Ep 


A COMPOUND EGG. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lir1 
SIR 
egg which seems to be inside a skin full of liquid. I shall be glad to know if it 


,—I enclose, as a curiosity which I have never seen before, a n w-laid duck’s 
is unique.—B. D. ADAMs 

[This specimen was 
certainly interesting, but 
is by no means a rarity. 
The fluid containing mem 
brane, to which our corre- 
spondent refers, was 
simply the lining mem- 
brane of a second egg 
enclosing the first, and 
the fluid this membrane 
contained re presented the 
Double 


eges of this kind, in 


white of the ¢ 





which both develop a 
shell, are by no means 
rare. We showed a pic- 
ture of one in last week’s 


issue.—EpD 


AN INTERESTING 


BABY. 
To tHe Epitor 
Sir, — The capped or 


helmeted langurs at the 
Zoological Gardens are 
now the proud possessors 
of a baby, of which I 
enclose a photograph, 


taken when the infant was 


nine days old. Although 
the advent of a_ baby 
LANGUR. monkey at the Gardens 
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is always of interest, yet the new arrival is especially so, for the parents are the 
first of their kind that have ever been exhibited in this country. The langurs, 
of which the Entellus or Hanuman is the best known, possibly on account of 
its being held as sacred by the Hindus, are characterised by their very slender 
build and great length of tail, while their legs are considerably longer than their 
arms. They are further interesting on account of their being almost entirely 
vegetable feeders, and from the fact that their stomach is divided into a number 
of pouches, which suggests that of the ruminating hoofed animals. They also 
lack the cheek pouches that are such characteristic features of so many monkeys. 
It will be noted that the baby lacks the bushy cap of hair possessed bv the adult, 
and the black pigment of the face is also absent. Langurs are somewhat delicate 
in eaptivity ; but as the parents have withstood our trying climate for nearly 
a year, there is every hope that the baby will be successfully reared to maturity.— 
WwW. S. B 


rHI UNICORN RAMS OF NEPAL 
To rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—lIn connection with Dr. Shipley’s recent observations in Country Lire on 
the artificial manipulation and distortion of the horns of cattle and sheep by 
various African natives, your readers may be interested in the accompanying 
photograph of one of the curious “ unicorn” rams of Nepal, for which 1 am 
indebted to Colonel Manners-Smith, British Resident at the Nepalese Court, 
who, at my request, has recently instituted enquiries with regard to the nature 
of this peculiar type of horn. These unicorn 
rams have been known in this country by their 
skulls and horns ever since the forties; but it was 
not, I believe, till the return of His Majesty the 
King from his first Indian tour (when Prince of 
Wales) that living specimens were exhibited in the 
Zoological Gardens, when they attracted consider- 
able interest on the part of the public. They 
did not, however, flourish in London, and the 
survivors were, after a time, transferred to the 
Duke of Bedford's park at Woburn, where they 
eventually went the way of all flesh From the 
first it struck observers as curious that no ewes 
accompanied the rams; a fact which was 
rendered the more remarkable by the circum- 
stance that enquiries made in Nepal failed to elicit 
any information with regard to the supposed 
unicorn breed. This, coupled with the peculiarity 
of the horns themselves, led the Duchess of 
Bedford to suggest to me that the unicorn 
character of the rams was produced artificially 
For several years the matter remained in 
abeyance, but on my attention being again directed 
to it by Her Grace a few months ago, I came to 
the conclusion that the suggestion was really 
based on fact, and I published in a contemporary 
journal a note to that effect In order, however, 
to render the matter certain, one way or other, I 
wrote to the British Resident in Nepal, asking 
him to institute enquiries. The Prime Minister 
of Nepal kindly took the matter up, and, as the 
result of enquiries made on the Tibetan Frontier of 
Nepal, whence the unicorn rams are known to 
come, it was ascertained that the peculiarity is 
produced by searing the budding horns of young 
rams of the fighting barwal breed with red-hot irons 
and then dressing the wound with a mixture of oil 
and soot. Asaresult of this operation the horns, 


instead of curving outwards in the typical “ ammon” fashion, as they do in 
the unaltered barwal rams, become closely applied to each other, and grow 
backwards in a regular bold sweep, thereby communicating to the animals a 
distinctly comical appearance Very frequently black-headed and black- 
horned barwal lambs are selected for conversion into unicorns; but in other 
instances, as in the case of the ram represented in the photograph, ordinary 
pale-faced specimens are chosen. The “ peaks ”’ thus produced are, it is said, 
sold to wealthy Nepalese and other Indian natives, who consider such monstrosi- 
ties a great attraction and curiosity.—R. L. 


NESTING-BOXES IN KENT. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Si1r,—The following successful record of nesting-boxes at a house where I 
frequently stay in Kent may prove of interest to your readers. Lumps of suet 
and half-cocoanuts are hung from trees throughout the winter for the benefit 
of tits rhis year in March fourteen nesting-boxes were placed in different 
parts of the garden. The boxes are of wood, painted green, having at the side 
the usual perch and entrance hole, and in front a door fastened by wire for 
observation purposes. By April 21st all fourteen boxes were in various stages 
of occupation, mostly, so far as I could observe, by blue tits. One box on an 
apple tree within a few feet of a main road was occupied by a pair of nuthatches— 
as a rule rather shy birds. The nuthatches spent about a fortnight making their 
nest of bits of bark from the apple tree, and having, as is usual with them, made 
a ring of clay round the entrance hole, they proceeded to fill up all the cracks 
in the box and one or two holes in the tree itself with clay. So tame were the 
tits that had commenced to sit that when the doors of their boxes were opened 
they seemed quite unconcerned and made no attempt to leave their nests. A 
pair of great tits have taken possession of an old disused letter-box at the front 
gate, and there is also a long-tailed tit’s nest in the garden. Incidentally a 
box which was left up from last season was used by a dormouse as his winter 
quarters.—H. M. W 
FEEDING YOUNG CANARIES. 
fo tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 

S1r,—May I ask you, through your valued paper, a question relating to canaries ? 
I am told that egg food is objected to tor canaries by some of the large 
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canary-fanciers. Is this so, and, if a fact, what do you recommend in place of 
eggs for newly-hatched birds ?—Berry. 

{There has been a good deal said against the use of egg for breeding canaries, 
the agitation being of the nature of the usual “‘ germ-scares’”’ which come up 
from time to time. Breeders, however, have not been influenced thereby, and 
still adhere to the old-fashioned egg food, which has the advantage that the 
birds relish it much, and thus eat it freely and feed their young on it with corre- 
sponding freedom, all food being swallowed by the old canaries before being 
administered to the young. Of course, egg food is dangerous if allowed to 
become stale ; to keep it fresh as long as possible it is advisable to mix the egg 
with Osborne biscuits instead of bread. If bread is used, home-made is the best, 
and it should be stale. As canaries are usually bred by people of the less wealthy 
class, and as eggs add appreciably to the cost of maintaining them, it may be 
taken for granted that any food which did not involve the use of egg would 
have become popular if it gave better results than egg foods. These remarks 
apply especially to canaries kept in the usual breeding-cages ; when allowed to 
fly loose in a room or outdoor aviary, and well supplied with greenmeat, any soft 
foods, such as stale cake or buns crumbled, will serve to rear the young.—Eb. | 


” 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF GULLS. 
[fo tur Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”} 

Sir,—After reading Mr. Lowe’s remarks on the change of habits of the black- 
headed gull (Larus ridibundus) I thought the following observations of my own 
might be of interest to your readers. 1 have stayed 
several times in the neighbourhood of IT.och 
Rannoch, which contains a small island on which 
these gulls breed. Near its shores are a number 
of large meadows in which ghost moths (Hebialus 
humuli) are abundant in June At dusk the 
white males hover above the yrass waiting to 
attract the dull ochreous females, and are very 
conspicuous The gulls have found this out, and 
every night, as soon as the flight of moths begun, 
four or five came to each field and leisurely 
flew up aud down catching them on the wing 
Near longue, in Sutherland, at the beginning 
of July, 1906, 1 saw black-headed gulls feeding 
on the allied Northern swift (Hebialus velleda), 
but they adopted a different method suited 
to its different habits In the case of this 
moth both sexes are dark mottled brown 
and it flies low and swiftly near patches of 
bracken. The gulls stood scattered about, and 
as a moth appeared near one, it dashed towards 
it, flying quickly for a few yards and then settling 
again. At eleven o'clock one night | saw one ull 
catch a small whitish moth (Coremia montanata), 
the silver ground carpet, withi:i three yards of 
where I was standing, and others were flying up 
and down the other end of the field, probably 
catching similar insects In some birch wouds 
near the sea the leaves were almost stripped olf 
the trees by myriads of caterpillars uf the dotted 
border (Hybernia progemmaria). There were 
some on every twig and they hung in tangled 
groups from the branches. From June 29th to 
July 5th gulls in pairs, small parties or larger 
ones, numbering twenty to sixty, flew up and 
down over that part of the wood where the trees 
were most bare. As they went each gull in turn 
kept dropping to the level of the topmost twigs, 
hovering for a moment, but never actually settling, and then flew ou again. 
Two or three days later there was none to be seen, and I found that of the 
host of caterpillars scarcely any remaived ; the rest, full-grown, had disappeared 
into the earth. I think this shows clearly the readiness of this bird to take 
advantage of any sudden abundance of food, even of an unusual character, 
and considerable skill in dealing with it—E. A. CocKayne. 





DIPHTHERITIC ROUP AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”! 
S1r,—On reading your correspondent’s letter re above in your issue of the 13th 
ult., it occurred to me that | might be of use to him in trying to save some of 
his flock. If he cares to take the trouble to follow out these instructions, he will 
certainly save the majority of the birds not yet affected with the disease. First, 
move every bird on to entirely clean ground (preferably land which has not had 
any fowls running on it for the last year or so), handling each bird separately 
and discarding those with an orfensive smell or cheesy growths in the mouth. 
Place the sound birds in different houses from what they have had, if possible, on 
the clean ground, and see that all the drinking water that is supplied-to them 
is fairly deeply coloured with permanganate of potash to check the spread of 
the disease any further. Feed on good, sound food, and watch carefully, and if 
any more birds are affected, remove them at once. ‘Jo stamp disease ont of the old 
houses and runs, completely clear of all birds, clean the runs, burn all 
rubbish, cart the manure away, dress the pans well with a good coat 
vf quicklime, and allow to rest for from six months to a year. Brush the 
houses well over both inside and outside with a stilf brush, then spray with 
crude carbolic in the strength of about a wineglass to a gallon of water 
The boarding aud posts of the runs should also be dune. Spraying penetrates 
the crevices better; but, failing a suitable spray, a brush will serve the 
purpose. The houses the birds are in at present will do quite well for those 
birds not affected with the disease, provided that they are treated in this way 
before being placed on the clean ground. Not more than twenty-five to thirty 
birds should be placed in one house, and care ought to be taken to see that the 
ventilators and trap give plenty of air without draught. The diseased birds 
are best killed and burned, or buried deeply, as the trouble of curing them 
would cost more than they are worth, besides the risk of again carrying germs 
to the healthy specimens.—-R. N. 
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CURIOUS TREES. spring. I donot remember ever 
[To THe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} before having seen haymaking 
S1r,—Mr. H. H. Brook, who described in your issue of March 9th some curious in April.—ReGinatp C. Mount, 
““snaky ”’ Scots pine trees at Lilliput in Dorset, will be interested to know that Altwood, Reading 
at Darmstadt in Hesse there is an avenue a quarter of a mile long of similar trees. ——— 
It is called the ‘ Scheff Allee.” They grow there in poor sandy soil, such as A THREATENED CORNER 
pines love, but the large pine forests close by grow ordinary timber trees, planted, IN LYME REGIS. 


of course, in close order on sylvicultural lines. No one at Darmstadt seemed 
to know why the trees in this avenue were so curiously deformed. They are 
about one hundred years old, and it was thought they had been distorted when 


[To tHe EpDIToOR.] 
S1r,—Many of your readers, no 
doubt, know the narrow bridge 





young by being tied back, as they are all extraordinarily deformed and not over the mouth of the Buddle, %% = |AssiEmauy 
merely a few of them.—Freperic D. HARFoRD. in the town of Lyme Regis. +4 ia aa 
" “ r-— TTWE WALLS® 
eae Actually on as well as about this p | = 
A TRIPLE WALNUT. bridge stand a few old buildings |S 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”} that chance has _ arranged q 
S1r,—I have in my possession what I consider still more curious than the “* Twin in a most charming manner, 
Oak” mentioned by your correspondent Mr. J. W. Ellis. It is a walnut in and time has rounded and PLAN OF THE CORNER. 
three parts, each perfect and complete and of uniform size. Can any of your mellowed them into a very har- 
correspondents inform me how many walnut trees this nut would have produced, monious’ whole. 
and whether it is a rare occurrence ?—KATHLEEN MOUSLEY. The accompany- 
[Although not very common, it cannot be said to be a rare occurrence ing photograph, 
for a walnut to have the shell divided into three fairly equal divisions, instead showing them 
of two, as is the normal condition. This is what we understand you mean from the _ sea, 
when you say that the walnut is divided into “ three parts, each perfect and gives an idea of 
complete and of uniform size.” If, however, you mean that three nuts are this. These 
joined together, the abnormal condition is a very rare one. In the latter case houses, as seen 
it is probable that three trees would grow from the nut; but when the shell from the land, 
is simply three-parted, it is likely that one tree only would appear. It is not also present many 
unusual for more than one growth to appear from an acorn, but duplicate shoots attractive fea- 
are less common from walnuts.—Ep. tures, that called 
—_—_— — the “‘ fossil’ shop, 
CAPRICIOUS APRIL. built about 1600, 
[To tur Eprror or “ Country Lire,’’] in particular, The 
S1r,—I send you two photographs which possibly you may consider suthcient!y bridge, which was 
interesting for reproduction. No. 1 is my garden under snow on April 24th, built before the 
1908, and No. 2 is a haymaking scene [I took on April 24th last. Surely it will sixteenth century, 
be difficult to find many such exemplifications of the vagaries of our English and has moulded 





BRIDGE STREET FROM THE SEA. 


vault ribs, and the short street leading to it, are very 
narrow, and although up till the present it has been very 
free from accidents, there is no doubt that it is a 
dangerous piece of road. In a word, the approach to 
Lyme from the Charmouth Road needs improving. 
With this in view, the Town Council have arranged for 
the purchase of the whole block referred to and marked 
“A” on the plan, and this they mean to pull down 
APRIL SNOW (April 24th, 1908). altogether. In writing this letter, it is my desire to 
interest public feeling in a matter which needs very 
great care to bring to a successful conclusion. Is it not 
possible to procure houses on the other side of the 
bridge, marked “ B” on plan, and widen in that way ? 
Even this is not a very satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty, for the corner near the Guildhall, which is 
very dangerous, would remain unaltered, and it would 
necessitate the destruction of an old house that has 
much quiet merit of its own. Again, I understand 
in 1845 a scheme was proposed by which a new bridge 
would be built higher up the stream and a new road 
made from the Charmouth Road into East Broad Street. 
This solution, or a modification of it, would reduce the 
dangers of the approach to Lyme from Charmouth to a 
minimum. I am aware that the initial cost would be 
much greater, but the result would certainly be more 





thorough, and in the end would prove the most 
economical, Lyme Regis is visited very largely for its 
picturesque qualities, and it seems a piece of folly to 
destroy anything which helps to make the town 
attractive. would therefore urge the town authority 
to reconsider their decision in this matter, as the pro 
posal is one which should hardly be carried out on a 
majority of two and in the face of large opposition 
from the townspeople. The need for care in dealing 
with street widening, when ancient buildings are affected, 





is being more and more recognised. Surely Lyme, so 
famous for its beauty, will not fall behind other local 
HAYMAKING (April 24th, 1912 authorities in the careful consideration it gives to the 
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treatment of such a picturesque corner, which, 
from a financial point of view, is obviously a 
source of profit to the town, as well as being a 
pleasure to all who see it A. R Powys, 
Secretary, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildin: s 


THE HUNTING OF THE YALI 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Luir1 
Sir,—In consequence of prolonged absence abroad, 
Dr. Shipley’s second communication about the 
yale, in your issue of March 30th, has only 
just come to my notice. He refers to two or 
three minor mistakes in my paper in the 
Archeological Journal, more particularly obe 
jecting to my saying that the yale is not 
to be found in Early Heraldic Treatises It 
s quite true, as he points out, that the 
beast is mentioned in Bossewell’s “‘ Works of 
Armorie,”” 1572; but this is a printed book 
and is much too late to be included in such 
a category All the Early Heraldic Treatises 
that I examined at the British Museum are MSS., 
and mostly of the fifteenth century I agree “ FEATHERED 
with him that the reference in Bossewell is of 
little value. In the footnote to my paper, 
page 189, 1695, is a misprint ; I have it correctly in 
my notes. What I put down about the horns in the 
same footnote was the result of examination, and 
not taken at second hand It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Shipley’s most interesting and ingenious sug- 
gestions as to the movable horns of Pliny’s eale 
will lead others to investigate its early history.— 
Grorce C. Druce, Wimbledon 

OR THE SQUIRREI 

[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Your timely article on squirrels brings to 


mind the “ good old times f, Say, sixty years 
ago when the orthodox amusement of the young 
fellows in the country villages on a Christmas 
morning was to hunt the squirrel in the woods 
In my part of Essex, at least, this was the invari- 
able custom No dogs, no guns, simply running 
and climbing and hallooing A squirrel was 
started and off it went up a tree, a lad was up 
after it immediately, and no sooner up than the 
squirrel hopped on to another tree and the next 
lad was up after it, and, as the squirrel 
hopped from tree to tree, the whole district of trees had boys up them. 
In time the squirrel was driven down to the ground, when a batch of boys was 
waiting for it and gave chase, driving it up another tree at some distance, and 
the fun of climbing began again until the poor little animal, being tired out and 
confused with the noise of hallooing, had to submit to be caught, and woe to 
the boy who gave it a chance to use his teeth I do not think the squirrel was 
ever killed, but was kept in a cage or sold to the nearest fancier. The roar of 
the hundreds of boys could be heard from the woods for miles round. This 
sport was never indulged in at any other time than Christmas Day ; presumably 
they would not be allowed in the woods at any other time, or they were at school 
or at work—no holidays in those days. The fancier used to put the poor little 
animal into a revolving cage, and it would run round the cage, turning, perhaps, 
a windmill or some other toy 
machine—very pretty and amus- 
ing for the children, and even 
the little motive power looked 
to enjoy it, although, as the old 
farmer said at the tythe dinner 
of claret, he “didn’t seem to 
get no forrader.”” As the old 
woods are now mostly gone and 
everything seems to be changed, 
except the boys, who are about 
as mischievous and as fun-loving 
as ever Destroy the squirrels ? 
Bah! They'll soon want to de- 
stroy the cuckoo |]. BLOMFIELD. 


4 JOINT NESI 
{To tue Epiror 
Sir,—Perhaps a mention of the 
following somewhat curious 
occurrence may be of interest to 
your readers About ten days 
ago my gamekeeper discovered 
the nest of a hand-reared wild 
duck on the bank of a stream 
running through the demesne 
here It contained two eggs, . — —_ — sae 
which the keeper took, substitut- ——— 
ing pot-eggs in their place. Since then the duck has continued to lay regularly, 
and also a hen-pheasant using the same nest as the duck, in which she has 
deposited four eggs. This morning the keeper found the duck sitting on the 
nest and the pheasant crouching on the grass a few feet off it, evidently awaiting 
her opportunity to lay again Perhaps you can tell me if there is any 
other known instance of two such very dissimilar birds making use of the 
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same nest—W. H. WynpHam-Quin (Colonel), 
Castletown, Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland 

[In The Natural History of British Game 
Birds, Mr. Millais says (page 88): “‘ A hen pheasaat 
has been known to lay her eggs in the nest of a 
wild-duck, common fowl, corncrake, capercaillie, 
greyhen and grouse.” He adds ina note that 
** A wild-duck’s nest in Norfolk, May, 1909, con- 
tained ducks’, pheasants’ and partridges’ eggs.” 
—Eb.] 


PALLANT HOUSE. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the notice of Pallant House, 
Chichester, in Country Lire for April 27th, the 
birds in front are, I think, (heraldic) ostriches, the 
crest of the Peckham family, though the house has 
been called Dodo House and Swan House by those 
who did not know this. I have heard that there 
are houses in various parts with similar look-outs 
made for their merchant owners, a provision 
obviously desirable—Epwarp Hawes (owner of 
Pallant House). 
FURY.” ——— 
A TAME GULL. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending you two photographs of a 
tame big black-backed gull which I thought might 
be of interest to your readers. It is a very savage 
bird, and when in one of its tempers it puts its 
head down, resting its beak on the ground with its 
wings spread out, and then raises itself and 
stretches out its neck, uttering a loud, harsh cry. 
It has a very powerful beak, and when it pecks it is 
quite capable of breaking the skin through a thick 
coat. The bird is now two years old ; the breast has 
become nearly white, and the brown feathers on 
the back are much blacker. The beak is nearly all 
yellow, except just the tip, and the blob is 
becoming quite red.— ELEANOR SHIFFNER. 


MIGRATION OF THE STORK. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Mr. Seton Gordon’s notes are always worth 
reading, but he is evidently more at home with 
the wild life of Aberdeenshire than with that of 
Central France. In your issue of March 23rd (page 
438) he states that on the evening of February 
28th “ an extensive migration of a species of stork 
took place, the birds pausing (? passing) at a con- 
siderable height, the only indication of their presence being their loud and oft- 
repeated cry.” Now, in Europe we have only two species of stork, the common 
white stork and the much rarer black stork. Neither species migrates through 
France in any numbers, and the biack stork is everywhere ascarce bird. But the 
extraordinary part of the record is the reference to the “loud and oft- 
repeated cry,” which apparently is the only character by which he was able 
to identify the migrants as storks. Speaking from a tolerably wide experience 
of white storks in Denmark, Holland, Germany, Spain and Roumania, 1 should 
say that they are practically dumb as far as vocal notes are concerned. 
The only sound I have ever heard from them which was audible at 
any distance is the remarkable “clappering” noise made by rapidly 
opening and closing the bill. The late Lord Lilford, who kept both white 

and black storks for many years 
in confinement,was also of opinion 
that the only sounds produced by 
them were mechanical and not 
vocal. This, I venture to think, 
completely disposes of the theory 
that the birds in question were 
a species of stork. If Mr. 
Gordon was able to see the 
birds and their long 
legs and satisfied himself that 
they were not geese or swans, it 
is possible that he may have been 
lucky enough to see a flight of 
cranes on the way to their 
northern breeding-grounds. They 
have a loud trumpet-like call, 
and cross the Straits of Gibraltar 
in February, so that I am in- 
clined to think that these were 
the birds which Mr. Gordon met 
with.—F. C. R, JouRDAIN. 


A CORNISH MEETING- 
HOUSE. 
(To THe Eprror.] 

S1r,—I1 send herewith a photo- 
AT COME-TO-GOOD. graph of a unique Cornish 

building. It is the Friends’ 
Meeting-House at Come-to-Good, Kea, near Truro. Built in 1685, it is 
the oldest Quaker Meeting-House in Cornwall. The thatched roof is continued 
at one end to form a shelter for the horses and carts of the faithful who come 
from a distance. A mounting-block of three steps also remains. The inside 
is perfectly plain, with whitewashed walls, and with forms and platform of well- 
scrubbed deal.—A. W. JorDan. 











